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PREFACE.. 



+N conformity to its usual caatom, in&ugarated twonty-Bve years ago, The Gocsier pm- 
•^ senta herewith a review of the indnatrieB, commerce and business of the Saginaw 
Vslle; tor 1888. The present review is more compreheneive than that of last year, 
which was confined to the lumber, salt and auxiliary interests. The object sought ia 
an exhibit of what has been accomplished in the growth and development of the Val- 
ley, the magnitude of tbe commerce and mannfaotares, and to acquaint people resid- 
ing elsewhere of oar anrivaled resources and advantages both as a place of residence 
and for the development of manufactnres, and general businesa 

In presenting the work to the public, it is admitted that some delay has resulted, 
as is always the case in a work of this character, owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary information as promptly as desired. In many instances business firms 
and corporations are unnilling to furnish figures until after the close of the year. 

The public is assured that the aim has been to carefully embody in these pages the 
pnblic spirit, prepress and development of the material resources of the section under 
review. No enterprise of importance, either corporate or personal, affecting tbe trade 
relations of the Valley with other localities, has been willingly omitted; and it is believed 
none have been. 

The facta and figures dealt with are the result of 'personal research, or have 
been furnished by competent authorities. It is not claimed for the work absolute per- 
fection, but it is believed it generalizes a maas of information r^arding the Saginaw 
Valley that will be found valuable to all interested in its development, as a matter ot 
reference. With this hasty explanation the work is commended to the careful perusal 
of the intelligent reader. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 



^N manj respects the Saginaw Valley is the moat hif^hly favored section of country in 
<^ the United States. The climate is salabriona, it is free from destructive storms in 
summer and blizzards in winter that fret ajid imperil the denizens of other localities, 
the soil is fertile, producing in great abundance all the fruits, grains and vegetaTtles 
grown in the temperate zone; it is singularly favorably located tor manufacturing enter- 
prises, being drained by navigable streams that empty into the Saginaw Bay, and thence 
into one of the great inland seas, affording ample facilities for water connection with 
all points on the great lakes; and it is also provided with a networlc of railways con- 
necting it with all points in the United Stales and Canada. Free schools and cburcbes 
abound; there is an abundance of forest resources, and in fact all the concomitants of 
advanced civilization. In addition to the foregoing advantages briefly outlined, but 
which will be more fully set forth in this work, it is the base ol supplies of the entire 
northesBtem portion of the state, as well as the largest lumber and salt producing area 
in the world. 

It has been well said that "great cities are not accidents." They are the result of 
adequate, wellde&ned causes. Geographical position is one of the most potent natural 
forces in the creation of a metropolis. That position nanst be where deep water navi- 
gation on the one hand and ol land transportation on the other are certain to converge 
and meet. To this must be added fertility of surrounding country and cheap transit 
for the commodities of the soil and manufactures, backed by the natural resources 
which form the basis oi laige industries. These advantages the cities of the Sagi- 
naw Valley enjoy to an eminent degree, and supported as they are by the intelligence, 
untiring vigilance and aggressive enterprise of the population, the causes which have 
made us what we are, and which promise a great destiny, are apparent. 

In an address delivered before the St^naw Farmers' Institute in 1877, Hon. W. 
L. Webber, speaking of the Saginaw Valley, said: "Its extreme length north and 
south is something over 125 mites; its extreme breadth about 120 miles. That portion 
of it, the waters of which drain through the Sf^inaw Valley proper, comprises about 
170 townships, as per government survey, over 6,000 square miles, and over 4,000,000 
acres." And again he said: "I doubt if there can be found in the state of Michigan 
six thousand square mites of territory in one body with greater agricultural capacity 
than the six thousand miles drained by the Saginaw and its tribotaries. Mure than 
one-half of this territory for agricultural purposes is the very cream of Michigan, and 
there is but little comparatively but what will make good farming land, and you will 
find the average production per acre of this Valley is fully equal to the average of any 
portion of the state. Wheat, corn, barley and rye are grown here in perfection. For 
fruits the climate is well adapted to apples, pears, plums and small fruits, while for 
vegetables no other portion of the state can compete with It" 

Foresto of hard and soft timber of the best quality, surround the Valley, and 
extend for hundreds of miles, and in all directions penetrated by lines of railroads, ren- 
dering these varied and valuable natural resources and raw materials easily an^essibte 
at low cost for manufacturing purposes. At Bay Port on the one side and Flushing 



<m tlie oLher, thtuv in mi luexiiaualible supply of excellent atone for buildiog purpoaes, 
while the develc^ment of coal beds discovered in Tascolft and Oeneeee counties, now 
in prioress, will add a new element to the commercial importance, mannfactnres and 
wealth of the Saginaw Valley. 

Id taking a retrospective glance et the rise and pn^reas of the Valley cities, and 
the wonderftal development of the region of country embraced in the term, Saginaw 
Valley, the reader cannot but be atmck with the wonderful growth of these interesbs. 
Not yet have all the hardy pioneers passed from the stage of action, neither have all 
reached the point where they may be termed "old men," who first settled in the region 
DOW teeming with busy thousands, whose annual retrospective glance at what has been 
accomplished, strikes their own minds with no leas satisfaction and surprise, than that 
excited in the minds ot Btrangera. 

As we look upon the hundreds of manufactories which now continue to give to the 
Saginaw Valley and the adjacent country soeDviable a reputation for energy and enter- 
prise as well as wealth, a reputation confined not to our own state, but as widely spread 
as our national boundaries, it is a matter of congratulation to trace it from its humble 
b^iuning, through the years of feebleness, to its present development. About the year 
1818 a treaty waa made with the Chippewa Indians by which the territory, now known 
as tbe Saginaw Valley, was ceded to the United States. For the snoceeding twelve 
years but few settlers turned their attention to what was then but a wilderness, inhabited 
by semi-friendly savages, with whom a trade in whisky was the most profitable employ- 
ment, that commodity being in lequeat among them in eschange for the fura, which they 
had learned to be of value to the whites. The first saw mill erected in the Valley was 
built by Qardner D. and E. S. Williams, at Saginaw City, in 1832, and waa run by the 
machinery which had been used to propel the "Walk in the Water." the first steamboat 
which navigated the waters of the great lakes. This mill supplied the lumber which 
was requisite to build the houses and buildings of the early settlers. Tbe first ship- 
ment of lumber from the Saginaw Valley was made in 18311, but not until eighteen 
years after, or in 1853, had the manufacture reached an extent worthy of notice. From 
ttiat time forward, as will be seen, tbe business has rapidly developed to its present enor- 
mous proportions. 

The manufacture of salt was commenced in 1860, 4,000 barrels being produced 
that year, since which the development in that industry has been phenomenal, exceed- 
ing in the Saginaw Valley two million five hundred thousand barrels annDally. 

Saginaw river is formed by thejuncljon of the Tittab&wassee, the Cass, the Flint 
and the Shiawassee Bivers, having a total length of about 18 miles. The streams 
which unite to form the Saginaw, taken t^^ther, give over 1,500 miles ot river naviga- 
tJOD, valuable for the floatage of logs, Inmber, timber and other products. There has 
been floated to date out of the streams named more than 9,800,000,000 feet of pine 
itigB. besides hundreds of millions of feet of pine lumber and other prodncts. There 
are upon the Saginaw River over 80 lumber and shingle milla, having an annnal capac- 
ity of 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and nearly 100 salt blocks producing annually neaily 
2,500,000 barrels of salt The Valley also produces timber, staves, hoops, etc, while 
the shipments of lumber prodncts by rail exceed 300,000,000 feet annually, and of salt, 
nearly 600,000 barrels. 
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GREAT STAPLES OF THE VALLEY. 



^"HE great staple prodactJona of the Saginaw Valley are lumber, lath, ahiagles and 
*!' salt 

The first saw mill in the Valley, as stated, was built at Saginaw City during the 
year 1832, by Gardner D. Williams & Bro,, fov the purposeof supplying theearly 
settlers with materials for building, the shipment of lumber from the Valley, as an 
article of oommerce, not being dreamed of. At that Ijme the Valley and adjacent ter- 
ritory was covered with dense forests. The solemn stillness of the dark pine woods 
had DOt as yet been profaned by the lumberman's axe, the prow of lake craft were 
comparative strangers to these waters, the plow had not reveled in the bosom of mother 
earth; in fact in viewof civilization the immense domain was almost a solitude, and 
its grand resources yet u> reach development 

During 1835 Curtis Emerson, one of the eccentric characters of the early day, 
erected a saw mill near the present site of the East Saginaw gas works. It was con- 
sidered a model mill of the kind. It contained three upright saws, one edging table 
and butting saw, having a capacity of 3,000,000 feet in a single season. The first 
lumber shipment was made from this mill in 1836. The Emerson mill was destroyed 
by fire in 1863. From the year 1835 the manufacture of lumber b^an to attract a 
little attention, and a few scattering mills of small capacity were erected. The financial 
panic following 1836, however, checked furth-^r development for some j'ears, and it was 
not until late in the forties that much activity was noted. About 1849 several mills 
were erected and Saginaw lumber became an article of commerce. Thence forward rapid 
progress was made. In 1857 there were forty-fonr mills in operation on the Saginaw, 
TittabawBsaee, Cass and Bad Rivers. At that time the Saginaw district contained what 
was considered the largest and most valuable tract of white pine timber in the United 
States, if not in the world, while there was an abundance of Norway, hemlock, and 
hardwoods of all kinds. The cork pine of the Saginaw Valley, straight graiued and 
free from pitch, has never been surpassed. In 1861 a quantity of deals were shipped 
to Quebec, and the Montreal Gazette of that dat« remarked : " The deals that have 
reached Quebec this season from the district of country known as the Saginaw Valley, 
in Michigan, are allowed to be the best quality that has been placed on the market." 
White pine timber has been shipped from the Saginaw Valley into nearly every State 
in the Union, to England, France, Australia, South America, and many other foreign 
lands, and everywhere its excellence is conceded. 
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While the sounses of supply are gradually dimiDlsbiDg, the end will Dot be reached 
for mftny years, and other sourcea of supply are furnishiag coDtribntioos. And when 
the pine is gone there is almost an inexhaustible supply of hardwoods that will be 
Qtilized. Tbe Ininber production in the Sf^naw Valley has increased from 92,000,000 
feet in 185] to its present enormous proportionii. 

Steps were first taken to develop the saline resources of Hiohigan in 1838, when 
the State Oeologist, Douglas Houghton, was authorized by the Legislature to commence 
boring for salt as soon as practicable, at one or more of the salt springs of the State, 
the location to be selected by himself. Be selected one spot in the southeast comer of 
section 24, town 1&, north of range 1 west, on the west bank of the Tittahawassee 
River, a short distance below the month of the Salt, one of its tributaries, ten miles 
above the present site of Midland. The State appropriated $3,000 to defray the 
expenses incident to the undertaking, and work was commenced about the middle of 
June, 18^. The enterprise proved more Ifiborious and expensive than had been 
expected. During the remainder of that year there had been expended $2,118.67 on 
the work. The shaft was begun on the bank of the river, and it was proposed to sink 
it to the rock estimated to lie at a depth of something like 100 feet and to secure it 
carefully from tbe influx of fresh water. The salt rock, which was thought to He at 
this point at a depth of between 500 and 700 feet, was then to he reached in the usual 
manner. Until this was accomplished no satisfactory conclusion could be hoped to be 
arrived at on tlie subject. In his report dated January 6, 1846, he says the indications 
at the shaft arc such as to give hope of eventual success. Uu January 5, 1842, he 
reported that the shaft had only reached a depth of 130 feet, as the result of nine 
months' continuous work in consequence of the character of the material passed 
through in sinking the iron tubes. He reported confidence, but looked for no beneficial 
results until a depth of 700 feet was reached. But notwithstanding his confidence, 
shared in by others, when the appropriation was exhausted, it was thought best by the 
Legislature to abandon this shaft, at least until some future period, owing to the great 
expense and the distance from a base of supplies. The confidence of Dr. Hoi^hton 
and those, who by intercourse with him, bad acquired a d^ree of his ideas and 
enthusiasm, was not lessened in the existence of a salt basin in the S^naw Valley and 
its ultimate development It was his opinion that the center of the basin would be 
found at or near the mouti] of the Tittahawassee Kiver, about two miles above the 
present site of East Saginaw, and that a shaft had only to be sunk to the depth of trom 
600 to 1,000 feet to find strong brine at any point in this vicinity. The salt question 
remained in abeyance from this time until 1850, when a bill was introduced in the 
Ijegialatnre to appropriate $10,000 to aid m developing the salt springs in the Grand 
River Valley. 

As soon as the pendency of the bill was known in East Saginaw a public meeting 
was called, and Uie unjust discrimination in favor of Grand Rapids was bitterly com- 
plaineO of. It was thought that the chances of success at Saginaw were at least equal 
to Grand Rapids. The meeting was held at the office of Ghaa B. Mott. on the 
26tb of January, 1859. Here again was confidence expressed in the opinion of Dr. 
Houghton, but as a large outlay was necessary, and it was a matter of general interest, 
it was decided to apply to the Legislature for encouragement A committee consisting 



of Hon. Norman Littl6„MoigHD L. Gage, Dr. G«o. A. Lathrop and Wm. L. Webber 
was appointed to draft a petition to that body. Tbe committee believing the Legisla- 
ture would more readily encourage the enterprise by a bounty contingent on the eac- 
cesB of the experiment than by direct appropriation, proposed a bill on that principle. 
The result was that the bill to appropriate $10,000 for Grand Rapids was laid aside, and 
this bill with a few amendments was passed and approved February 15, 1859. It 
exempted all property used in the business from taxation and provided for the pay- 
ment of a bounty of ten cents per buehel on all salt made, (provided always that none 
was made.) This stimnlated the business of salt making, and while the people of 
Grand Bapids were disappointed somewhat in the failure of the bill giving them the 
appropriation, the inducement held ottt led them to make an effort simultaneously 
almost with the St^inaws. The Grand Rapids well was commenced August 12, 1859, 
and finished October 14, of the same year. It was sunk 259 feet An analysis of the 
brine showed sach a small percentage of chloride of sodium (salt) that the manufacture 
of salt in paying quantities was never seriously considered. 

In the meantime the Saginaw people had not l:>een idle, and on the 30th of March, 
1859, a subscripUon book was opened for the formation of a corporation for the manu- 
facture of salt, the company to be called tiie "East Saginaw Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany," to have a capital of (50,000, to consist of 2,000 shares. In two days the entire 
amount was subscribed. Dr. Geo. A. Lathrop was President, W. L. P. Little Trt-a 
surer, and W, L. Webber Secretary. On the 16th of April, 1869, the articles of associa- 
tion were signed and the sinking of the first well (»mmenced in that year, the boring 
reached the saturated sandstone at a depth of 633 feet, the well reaching a total depth 
of 647 feet It was not until February 7th, 1860, that a report was made by the Board 
of Directors to the stockholders. In this they said they had withheld the Eacte from 
time to time, but were now "happy to assure them that Saginaw possesses salt water 
second in strength and purity, and, they believed in quantity, to none in the United 
• States. 

The company at once ordered the sinking of another well and increased theirslock 
to t250,000. The two blocks were completed and the Iwiling of salt commenced the 
latter part of June, but no salt was packed until July, I860, 

This was the inauguration of the production of salt in the Saginaw Valley, the 
pioneer in Michigan in that respect 

The result of this experiment led to the formation of other companies, and the 
Saginaw salt making rapidly developed into a giant industry. A report states that 50 
years of progress in the manufacture of salt in the Kanawha Valley, Virginia, did not 
equal the progress made in the Si^naw Valley in four years, and 42 years at 
the Onondaga salt springs, then the leading salt producing locality in the United States, 
did not equal the progress made here in five years. The shipment of Saginaw salt to 
Chicago for 1864, the "fifth year of raanufaiiture," was 343,887 barrels, an excess of 
120,887 barrels ovei the entire receipts of domestic salt in that market for 1860, and 
12,115 barrels more than were received there during 1866 ftom the Onondaga 
Company. 

The amount of salt manufactured has steadily increased and the area is also 
extending, while the mode of manufacture has materially changed. Nearly, it not all, 
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of tbe early blocks have gone to decay, others have been diBtnaDtled and are now out 
of exJBtenee or commiasion, bat the work of improvement has been gradually going 
on. Works that have hitherto turned out 10,000 to 20,000 barrels now produce 40,000 
to 100,000, on account of improvements and betterfacilities. 

In cbeapness of production the Saginaw salt industry leails the world. The blocks 
are (with few exceptions) connected with saw mills, and the vast accumulation of refuse 
from the manufacture of lumber, that at other lumbering points in the state requires an 
enormous expenditure to remove, is here profitably utilized in the manufacture of salt, 
the cheapest and best fuel in the world for this purpose. The old kettle block is a 
thing of the past, pan and steam blocks having taken their place. 

The manufacture of salt was commenced at tbe Onondaga salt springs, in tbe 
state of New York, June 20, 1797, There was manufactured the first year, 5,095 bar- 
rels and 41 years later the production had only reached 433,455 barrets. 

At Kanawha, Virginia, salt was manufactured as early as 1804, and 56 years later 
the production had reached only 700,000 barrels. 

The extent of the production in the S^naw Valley and state is shown in detail 
elsewhere in these pogea 



LUMBER STATISTICS. 



fHB Saginaw Valley has been formanyyeara prolific in statistics regarding the lum- 
bering indnatry. The publication of tbe statistics of the lumber, shingles and salt 
products of the Saginaw Valley was inaugnrated by Qeo. F. J^wia, editor of The Saoi- 
NAW Weekly Courier in 1863. and ttielr publicutton has been continued by this paper 
since that date. In 1865 Hon. W. R. Burt also compiled a statement for the Saginaw 
Knterprise, and in 1866 a statement was prepared by T. B. Fox, now publisher of the 
llochester, (Mich.) Rra. In 1K67 Geo. F. Lewis was joined by C. B. Headley in the 
[lublication of annual reviews which was continued by them under the auspices of The 
Courier several years. In 1873 the author of this work, who had compiled the pro- 
duct at the lower end of the river lour years, took hold of the work for the entire Val- 
ley, and has continued the publication of annual reviews to tbe present time, Geo. F. 
Lewis being associated with him a number of years following 1873. That worthy gen- 
tleman, the neator of the Saginaw Valley Press, is stilt publisher of the Saginawian, a 
weekly paper at Saginaw City, and is also postmaster of that city. In the review of 
1867, referring to the Valley, Mr. Lewis says: "We do but speak the words of truth 
and soberness, without a shade of egotism or vain glory when wc say that within the 
district of which we write is the lai^est and most valuable Ixxty of pine territory, the 
most wide spread and ample reservoir of saline watera, while aa auxiliary items, in the 
deposit of coal, river and coast fisheries, the oak, elm, hemlock, maple and other varie* 
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GEO. P. LEWIS, THE PIONEEK LUMBER STATISTICIAN. 

ties of timber, and better than all these, for permanent wealth and proe)>ct'ity, the 
immense tracts of farming lands as Iruitful and genial as any in similar latitude under 
the 8UQ, but just sufficiently developed to make their valne and availability unquestion- 
able, we have an array that must eflectually put to rest all cavil concerning the future 
greatness and prosperity of this favored section." 

The inexorable logic of events has verified the statement of Mr. Lewis in every 
particular. The lumber product of the Valley in 1867, the date of the quotation from 
the pen of Mr. Lewis, was 423,963,190 feet, and since 18(i9 the product each year has 
exceeded 500,000,000 feet, reaching the enormous aggregate of 1,011,274,905 feet in 
1832; the shingle production has ranged from 00,000,000 to 304,000,000 annually, anil 
the lath output from 43,000,000 to 127,000,000 pieces each year; while the salt output, 
which was inaugurated in 1860 with a total of 4,000 barrels, has reached over ^,000,- 
000 barrels for this Valley in a single year. 

The most arduous duty connected with a compilation of lumber statistics is that of 
collecting reports. Printed blanks are mailed to each manufacturer, and to their 
credit in most instances prompt returns are made. Those who are dilatory iK«sibly do 
not comprehend the value of such reports to the business and manufacturing interests of 
the Valley andJStat*. 
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LUMBER OUTPUT. 



— - ^^^'^ output of the Saginaw River mille 

^^r has for a long period of years exceeded 
that of any ]ike area, aod 1888 was no 
exception. In fact the production was 
greater than that of the three preceding 
years. The lai^est output since 1851 was 
in the years 1880. 873,047,731 feet; 1881, 
976,320,317 feet; 1882, 1,011,274,905 feet; 
I 1883, 938,675,078 feet; 1884, 978,497,853 

SfeeL, and 1888, 880,669,440 feet The 
mitls, during the season of 1888, were fairly 
well supplied with logs, and in nearly every 
: instance the cut of each was increased as 
, compared with the preceding year. No 
' labor troubles disturbed the harmonious 
' relatione existing between employer and 
employee, 10 hours was the running time 
except in cases where mills were operated day and night, and wages ruled the same as 
in 1887. 

Three saw mills were burned as follows: A. D. Camp, Bast Saginaw, May 1, loss 
111,000; insurance t6,000. Green & Stevens, Bay City, Nov. 13, loss 925,000; insur- 
nacc 123,000. L. L. Hotcbkiss & Co. West Bay City, Dec. 6, loss $75,000; insurance 
$50,000. The shingle mill of E. Andrews, at Stkglnaw City, burned November 3, loss 
t5,500; insurance $3,500. Total losses $116,500; insurance $82,500. The shingle 
mill of J, H Freeney, at Kast Saginaw, was destroyed by boiler explosion in Septem- 
ber, involving a loss of $8,000. 

The detailed statement shows that there were operated on the Saginaw River dur- , 
ing the season of 1888, 90 saw and shingle mills, producing 880,66S,440 feet ol lumber 
and 267,224,000 shingles. The quantity of lumber manufactured in 1887 was 783,- 
661 .264 feet and of shingles 196,983,000. 

At the close of the manufacturing season of 1888 there was piled on the mill docks 
361,283,062 feet of lumber, of which 70,498,651 feet was reported sold for next sea- 
son's delivery. 

The latter figures, however, do not represent the actual amount of lumber on the 
docks December 1 that was sold for future delivery. A numtier of mills saw for other 
parties, hence the manufacturers who fnmish the report of the cut, etc., were unable to 
state what, if any, stock held on dock for other parties was sold. It is within the 
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bounds of reasonable estimate to state that of the quaotily of lumber on dock Decem- 
ber 1, 1888, sold, approximated 100.000,000 feet It should be understood that a con- 
siderable quantity of the stock on dock at that date will be handled in the car trade, 
and is therefore out of the cargo market for another season. 

At the close of the eeawn there was on hand 58,249,750 shingles, a cMinsiderable 
portion of which will be handled in the car trade. 

The lumber output is dividcnl as follows: 

The BaslDUWR, foci 4(CiTS/iW 

Bay City. eW;., fift , 47MU0,iSi'l 

Total lw}.fK».«« 

The SaiflnBWH, rppt IHI.OM.lln 

Bay Cilr. i!h!., lett ITU,:!4M.Mn 

Total SSI.SKI.OtS 



The SBtrinftwB. 169.340.B00 

Bay Oty.otc 1»7X<.«W 

Totol WI^M.tm 

Tie SaginawB 40,403^100 

Bay City, etc n.7r;.3« 

Total ..,, BS.S40.mu 

The manufacturing season commenced about May 1, and practically closed Decem- 
ber 1, a few mills only continuing in operation after that date: 
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EXCELSIOR STEAM BOILER WORKS, 

WILDMAN BROS., Prop's. 

Marine, Monary and LocoiDOtiTG BoOers 

'Drall.R-serlplloiiB. All klndBorSho.i iron Work mHde to 

onloron Bhort notkT, Htnw «miio<-lloii ftir washliiK 

out, imtlnir HDd flLllnK McHiiilxnit bulk-rx: 

nlso (iiinips (or IvstlnK Imllcre. 



EAST SAGINAW, - MIOHIGAN. 

TELEPHONE :ilW. 
ireUae Park Bro*.> Famonn Black Diamond Nterl. 



LINTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

WHOLESALE DEALBB8 19 UD HABUFAOTnEEBS OF 

LUMBER, SALT AND BOXES! 

SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS, 

Flooring, Siding, Oeiling, Mouldings, 

s; CS XC ES xs zv xsooxcss. 

Pickets, Battens, Orates and Piece Stuff of all kinds, 

Sign Boards, Oar Siding, Shingles, Bill Stuff, 
ZSGI-GI- CS.A.S3X:^, 

In BbookB or oomplote with ragtenors and ailore, 

CAB TRADE A SPECIALTY. - BEST OF BAILKOAU FACILITIES. 

Oor. Jefferson Avenue and Euclid Street, 

EAST SAGINAW, - - MICHIGAN. 

THE COURIER 

Oomer Franklin and Tuscola Streets, 
PIRST-OLASS WORK AT THE LOWEST LIVING PRICES. 
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Lumber Output of the Saginaw River Mills for 1888. 



The Saglnaws, Etc. 
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Bay City, West Bay City and Esaesvllle. 
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COMPARISON OF THE OUTPUT. 



PRKVIOUS to 1851 no record of the cut o( the saw mills o( the Saginaw River was 
kept, although one writer places the cut of eleven mills in 1 850 at 8,000,000 feet The 
following Btatement, in addition to the manufactured product, includes the lumber on 
the mill docks at the close of each manufacturing season and that proportion oi the 
total on hand that is reported each year December 1, as sold for future delivery. 



4;.8iB.oua 
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C. K. EDDY <fe SON, 

UANUFACTUEEaa AMD DEALERS IN 



x^"cr^v£BE]i^ 



AT WHOLESALE BY OABOO. 



ASSORTED LUMBER, ROUGH OR DRESSED, 

In Oar-Load Lots a Specialty. 

Propriitors of the MICHieAN DAIRY SALT CO., Manufacturers ef 
PURE DAIRY AND TABLE SALT. 

THE BEST EN THE WORLD. 



ASH, OAK, MAPLE, BASSWOOD, ETC., 

IN OAB OE OABOO LOTS. 

Hardwood Lumber! 

WM. W. SUTHERLAND, 

Afanufoctarer and Wbolesale Dealer. 

No. 4 Hoyt Block, - EAST SAGINAW, MICH. 

Yard at Flint & Pere Marquette Junction. 
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Shingle Output of the Saginaw River Mills for 1888. 



The Saginaws. 
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Bay City, West Bay City and E^exvllle. 





4,700.000 

iT.4te.cao 

38.774.000 

IS 

8.000.000 
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17 777.00 






Grand UH»1 SuBlniiw River 
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COMPARATIVE OUTPUT. 



Wo have the figures showing the shiogle production ot the Saginaw River Mills 
from 1867 to 1888 inclusive, as follows: 



wr: 80.063,000 

l"** 104,!Ot,6«0 

lew U0,S«3.B00 

IHTII ITSJITO.OOO 

ii-n I87,eei,ooo 

IKTa IM.OOI.TIO 

IWt... Z18.3M.6M 

ll'74 ao»t.4SO,600 

IS7B m,caoMi 

1H70 304,348,726 

1KT7 107.806,150 



2IH,B94.000 

Z4I,07A,I60 

304.oe6.600 

a)i,04e.liOO 

a4K,lK8,O0O 

a)l.l»6,7M 

22a,fl63,000 

2S7.4ta,000 

100.083,000 

387,at4,000 
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THE LATH OUTPUT. 



^The Saginaw River Mills made a fiurly creditable abofring in the production of 
^ lath during the seaaon, although lath millswere taken out of twoor three mills thai 
had heretofore engaged in the manufacture. There was an active demand tor lath dur- 
ing the entire seaaon, prices ranging at tl.30 to tl.65 per M. 

The product is manufactured from slabs and other refuse from the saw logs. The 
production during 1888 was as follows: 

The Saginaws. 
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Bay City, West Bay City and Essexvllle. 
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COMPARATIVE, 



Following is a comparative statement of the lath manufacture<l by the Saginaw 
Kiver Mills since 1866: 



. iM.iai.uun 

.. I1I.17K,!IH) 



The season closed with stocks on band practically exhausted. 



.. as,!lt(3,T50 
.. M,T(R,MOD 

..lue. 11^400 
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.. Maau.Ma 
. ion.itfi.40o 
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LOGS IN MILL BOOMS. 



/yt tbe close of the season the respective maDufsctur^N had ia their mill booms 
^^ quantities of logs stated in tbe subjoined tabulated statement. These logs will be 
immediately available as soon as the mills start up in tbe spring, and together with logs 
brought in during the winter by rail, and logs now in the booms of the several streams, 
undelivered, furnish stock to keep the mills in operation until the supply put in during 
the winter of 1888-9 becomes available: 

The Sagiiiaws. 
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C.B. Blng 
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Bay City, West Bay City and EssexTille. 
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HltchOOcklBialr 

E. J. HuKmTO & Sod , ■ . 



BOOM.FIBT. 
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Smith Bn>fl.ft Co 
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E. Y.WIIIlAmBftCo.... 
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ltm.000 
1.000.000 


Tot»l 


16.41S.600 


300,000 


Total for river 
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STAVES AND HEADING. 



The mannfacture of staves in the Saginaw Valley is an important and growing 
industry, the product being divided into three classes, pine staves and heading, which 
are manufactured at the skw mills, the product being utilized in the mannfacture of 
salt barrels; elm staves which are maoufactured at numerous inland mills for sugar and 
flour barrels, the product being shipped by rail to the Eastern market; and the manu- 
facture of oak pipe and West India staves which are shipped to a foreign market, both 
by rail and water. 
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A. T. BROWN. WM. RYAN. 

BROWN Icr RYAN, 

Kinnlutimn ud DmIiii Is iMortad Plni ud fiudwood 
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CAR SILLS, BRIDGE TIHBER, 

AND 

Especial Sizes of Bill Stuff Cut to Order 

ON SHORT NOTICE. 

Having White Pine, Norway, Hemlock, Oak, &o., Logs constantly 

on hand in tree lengths, enables us to fill bills promptly- 

Our mills will cut 80 feet long. 

TE m CABBT A COlFLKrE STOCK OF ASSORTED NORfAY AKD EEEOCE. 



©fExEx ^/p^i^^pvpv 



OUR HARDWOOD LUMBER 

Is assorted into grades and seasoned under exteneive ehede out of 
the sun or rain, and comes out bright and nice- 
Hard aiLd Soft Maple, White and Black Ash, Red and 
White Oak, Basswood, Birch, 'Elm, Sycamore, ftc. 

CexuBtaxitly cm. JETjMa-d- 

Onict, No. I, onr P. 0. EAST SAGIKAW, MICH. Teliphoni 390. 



Digili: 
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SALT BABKKL 8TAVEH AMD 

In many of the saw mills of the Sagioaw River, particularly those which operate 
!talt works in connection, stave and heading machines are rnn, and snch portions of the 
pine slabs as can tie utilized ore manufactured into heading and staves for salt barrels. 
In this manner tiie refuse material is worked up and the production of salt cheapened. 

Following is the product of salt barrel staves and beading manufactured b; th*: 
Saginaw River mills during tlie season of 1888: 

The Saginaws. 
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Bay City, West Bay City and Essexville. 
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'Pickets OOO.0OO. 
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The numntBCtura of elm staves for sugar and flour barrels to carried extensively in 
this section of the state, mills being located at Freeland, Reese, Fairgrove, UnionviUe, 
Garo, St Louis, St. Chsrlea, Fergus, Vanderbilt, Alma, Merrill and other pointa. The 
total product will approximate 110,000,000 during the year. They are mostly railed to 
Eastern markete. 



LAKE COMMERCE. 



The season of 1888 was fairly satisfactory to the vessel interest. The flist cargo 
of lumber moved out of the river April 12, and the last uai^o was cleared November 
28. There was less tonnage engaged in the trade than during the previous season, 
and hence vessels experienced little difficulty or delay in obtaining cargoes during the 
entire season. Freights were also steady and fairly satisfactory there being but little 
BuctuatioD. They opened and closed as follows; 



OPENED. 

BayCityto Buflilo tl 75 

Saginaw to Buflhio 1 87>i 

Bay City to Ohio ports 1 50 

Saginaw " " " 1 62j^ 



CLOSED. 

Bay City to Buffalo $2 75 

Saginaw " " 2 87}^ 

Bay City to Ohio porta 2 26 

Saginaw " " " 2 37 J^ 



The movement of lumber products, however, was the smallest in 12 years, owing 
chiefly to the increasing raU trade. The iumtier moved aggregated 451 391,000 feet, 
against 486,285,000 for the season ot 1887. Considering the lumber cut of the river 
mills during the season at 880,000,000 feet it will be seen that but little over about one- 
half of the product has gone out by water. Id 1882 the product aggregated in round 
numbers 1,011,000,000 feet and the lake shipments were 858,000,000 feet The ship- 
ments by ndl that year were 48,197,765 feet; this year they i^gr^!;ate 305,000,000. 

The movement by lake during the season of 1888, with port of destination, and 
comparisons, are shown in the following tabulated statement compiled from the Custom 
House books at the river ports: 

East Saginaw. 

Luinber. feet. 



Lumbor. foet. 

Tonuwandii 88.306,000 

riovolBiid IB.OSS.OOO 



Toledo. Ifl.BSO.OOO 
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Dud^o 8.800,000 

Clevelana *,7wi,w» 

Detroit *20.000 



Tonnii'iLDda... 

Clcvelaud 



Lath, ploccs. 
... . 2,400.000 
2,120,000 
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FOR THE SEASON. 



For the seaBon the aggregate abipments irom Sagioaw River ports were: 



liumbor. feet,.. 



U.Sai.DOO I BbiDKleg..... 
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THBOII SLEEFINC CAS LINE 

x> .A. X x< ^sr 

BETWEEN 

Chicago ^MM Saginaw Valley 

VI* 

CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK 

A-KTXl 

FLINT & PERE MARQUETTE 



XI.A.ZXJXIO.A.I3S. 



8:10 a. m. Arr. — Chicago — Dep. 8:15 p. m. 
8:36 p.m. Dep. — Saginaw — Arr. 7:30 a.m. 
8:00 p. m. Dep.— Bay City — Arr. 8:00 a. m. 



I^_ <Ss 1=*- ^v/dl. IR- lE^- 

TO AND FROM 

DETROIT & TOLEDO 

FLINT, SAGINAW, BAY CITY, MT. 

PLEASANT, CLARE, FAB WELL, REED 

CITY, LITDINOTON, MANISTEE, 

MIZiT^^TTZESa, WIS. 

D. EDWABDS, SANFOED KEELEE, 

As8t. General Manager. Supt 

tieneral Officesi East Saginaw, Allch. 
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GOMPABATtVB. 

The followiDg figares show the aggregate shipmenta o( lumber ftod shiDfirles by 
w&ter, from the opeaing of narigatiOD to the dose of the years named from the ports of 
East Saginaw and Bay City: 
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OAK STAVES AND TIMBER. 







There has been a slight decrease in the mannfnctare and shipment of oak staves 
by lake for the reason that in the interior considerable qoantities are handled by fmI. 
The shipments during the season of navigation in 1888 were as follows: 



,..li.6»).0D0 
...8,820.000 

...e.fls:i.ooo 
., nfie^tm 
..i,«u.oee 

...3.1I3.TS1 

...e,«aM> 



In this market staves were quoted: Canada pipe tl80 per M; white oak West 
[ndias t50; barrel staves ^35. Flatt, Bradley & Co. shipped quantities as follows: 

West ludias 106,112; Canada pipe 25.511; barrel 11,944. 

The same firm also shipped 150,000 cubic feet of oak timber, worth in this market 
25c per cubic foot The timber shipments from the Saginaw river are as follows, in 
the years named: 



..i.iDt.ua 

. 4S3.eOO 



I8SI— oiib aod pine 'Mji*) 

Itm-oak, tout T.S&S.tt'M 

IMS2— oak, pleoen -HH 

iDuo ~.i- ^nd pine 



mjioo 



The export trade in timber and staves was fairly good and prices well mMutained 
during the season. A rise in ocean freighte in the later months caused values to fluc- 
tuate. The outlook tor the season of '89 is good, for best quality of wood goods. 
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HEMLOCE BUILDZXra LUIiIBEItp. 

Best Material for all Ms ofFraiefoi 

THE N. & A. BARNARD CO., 

Sa8:ma'w, Mioh. 

Have a select Stock in all sizes. 

Special Attention to Oar Trade. Write for Prioea. 



B. B. AYBKS. 



E. R. AYRES & CO. 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

Assorted Pine Lumber. 

i68g South Washington Avenue, 

EAST SAGINAW, - - MICHIGAN. 
Yellow Oar south at Bancroft House runs direct to Yard. 

inSFEOTOS, 8EI?FEE k OOIOHSSIOHEB 

lUMBEK * DEAIEE. 

Particular attention will be paid to the Purchase of Lumber. 

Will attend promptly to Inspection and Shippingr of 

Lumber, Lath and Shingle, fl-om any point 

on the Saginaw River. 

Offloe, No. 207 Eoonomi/ Blook, South Waahington Auanue, 

EAST SAGINAW, - - MICHIGAN. 

'X'elepIa.oxLa, X!«sld.sz3^£e, -^93. 
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SAGINAW LUMBER INSPECTION. 



The accepted rales goveraing inspection of lumber od tlie Saginaw River are: 

First Clear — Is not leas than eigbt inches in width, and is free from imperfections, 
the tenn clear implying freedom from defects. 

Second Clear — Not leas than eight inches in width, at which it must be so nearly 
perfect as to fall but a trifle short of first clear. As the width increaaes a lai^e range 
of defects may be allowed, so that at twelve inches wide, a piece may hare two knots 
of inch diameter, or two narrow saps on one side; at sixteen inches wide, especially if 
the piece is more than one inch thick, two knots may be allowed, or one knot and one 
sap not over one and one-half inches in width. At twenty inches in width the two 
knots may be larger, or the saps may widen to one and one-half inchea. 

Thiid Clear — Is supposed to admit of three defects, but up to ten inches knots 
should not exceed three-quarters of an inch in diameter, or sap not exceed three-quar- 
ters of on inch on one side. With increasing width knots may increase to three in 
number, not exceeding in size one inch each, or sap equal to one and a half inches in 
width on two edges of one side; with narrower saps a small knot showing on the face 
side might be allowed; but as a rule the three upper grades demand one perfect face. 
As in all other markets, the inspector ia supposed to exercise a wide range of judgment 
in the inspection of the three uppers. A plank two inches thick and thirty inches wide 
will admit of a more lenient judgment, as r^ards delects in size and number, than a 
piece of half that size or of one inch thick. 

A piece of soft cork piue, of free grain and generally handsome appearanoe, must 
not be judged with equal harshness with a piece of glassy texture, tough grain and un- 
favorable appearance. 

An experienced inspector will In all oases judge of a piece ot lumber from the 
standpoint of the location of its defects, and the general utility of t^e piece. While 
not more than three defects should as a rule be included in the three upper grades, no 
one would deny that a wide plank with even five knots located near one side, or even 
some of these showing through to the face, but where perhaps fonr-fifths of the plank is 
"clear as a hound's tooth," is deserving of classification in this grade. In reality, the 
inspection of lumber in uppers consists in defining what constitutes third clear, as, in 
practice, first and second clear is ignored, and the number and character of the defects 
which may be passed in third clear, determines the character of the three uppers. But 
in Saginaw and some other markets the term "good" is used in designating the upper 
grades, and purchases are sometimes made in "good," "selects," "fine common," com- 
mon and culls; yet, unless these terms are specified, the quality "good" in common 
use will include not only the three uppers, but as well the next grade below, or selects. 

Selects — This term allows of four defects in a piece of lumber. Four knots the 
size of from a dime to a quarter of a dollar, according to the size of the piece, or two 
saps on one side which, twelve inches wide, should not exceed three inches in the 
aggregate, or embrace more than one quarter the sap side, the heart side being the face. 
With increasing width the proportion of sap may increase, or with narrow saps the faoe 
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side may hare some knots. The general description of this grade, however, is of a 
class of lumber which has defects of such a character ae, while condemning it for the 
three uppers, jet mark it as suited for man; or most uses to which the three uppers 
m&x be put; the fact that it ia osuallf combined under the term good, with the three 
uppers, showing it to be more nearly allied to tbem than to the lower grades. The 
dividing grade between the three uppers and common was originally known as fourths, 
and the designations were good, fourths, common and culls When, however, it 
became incorporated with the three uppers, and was included in that designation (as it 
has practically be<x>me) the grade selects, which had hitherto ctissed with the oommon, 
was admitted to the code, and consisted of what had hitherto been looked ^pon as rais- 
ing the common to a higher standard of excellence. A board twelve inches long with 
a perfect heart side, and the bright sap covering half or more of the sap side, would be 
a select 

Fine Common — Also sometimes known as select oommon, or select l)ox, or where 
the designation is tiioronghly known, box, is a grade of lumber suitable for finishing 
purposes, yet having too much sap on one side, or too many knots on the other, to 
admit its entry to the grade of selects. Fine common is usually taken from the lumber 
cut next to tbe outside of the log, Bometimes known as sap boards, the general charac- 
ter of which is to give one face side, while the other is lately covered with sap, which, 
if properly piled ao as to dry without mould, is adapted to a large proportion of the 
finer work where one side only is exposed to view. With this point in mind the inspec- 
tor will allow knots in this grade proportioned to the size of the piece. If the sap is 
narrow the face may have one or two small knots, bnt, except in wide lumber, the rule 
IB observed, "one side a face." Pieces below eight inches in width are seldom accepted 
in this grade, and at that width the defect Is in sap, which may embrace not more than 
one-third the sap aide and must not run on to the face side; or a board of that width 
may have a good sap side, nearly if not wholly clear of knots, and with one or two 
small knots on the heart side. Id lai^r pieces a board or plank having too many 
defects for the grade of selects, and yet approaching almost to the requirements of that 
grade, is included in the fine common. A board sixteen inches wide, one inch thick, 
with five knots tbe size of one inch, and no other defect would be classed as fine com- 
mon. The same piece at one and one-half or two inches thick would probably by most 
inspectors be classed as selects. Shaky lumber is not admitted in this or the upper 
grades. 

Strips, Firat Clear — Are six inches wide and one inch thick, and free from all 
imperfections, and are known as clapboard or siding atnps. The term siding strips 
should not be confounded with "sidings" lumber cut from the side of a log, in distinc- 
tion from the stock, or lumber cut from the square log. 

Strips, Second Clear — Six inches wide, one inch thick, and may have two small, 
sound knots, or if no knots, then sap equal to one inch in width on one edge of one 
side. 

Stri{>8, Third Clear — Six inches wide, one inch tiiick, and may have three small, 
sound knots, and upon one side in addition, sap equal to two inches in width. All 
strips in these three grades must be free from rot, split or shake. 
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Norway Strips — AnsweriDg to the descriptioD ot first and seooDd clear, and ten 
feet or more in lengtli, are inolnded In tliis grade when sold as Norway. 

Strips, Flooring and Fencing — Inclade all stripe not as good as Ihird clear, yet 
free Irom rot and split. Flooring strips must be of taW thiukness and width, except 
where a narrower width is desired, when they may be of the nniloroi width of three, 
fonr or five inches. All knots in flooring strips must be of a sound character. Fenc- 
ing strips include all coarse grade strips not good enough for flooring, and above the 
grade of culls, or stripe not up to the standard thickness, and their inspection is less 
rigid than the other grades. 

CommoD — Tbe term common includes all boards, plank, scantling, stripe, joist, 
timber and lumber not otherwise defined, which does not come up to the standard of 
select box, but is of a generally sound character, well manufactui-ed, of fUll thickness, 
and free from lai^, loose knots or imperfections which involve or weaken the piece for 
substantial building purposes. Worm holes and small rot streaks, in extent not mate- 
rially to damage Uie piece for the uses in which its size is usually employed, belong to 
this quality. One straignt split, not more than one quarter the length of the board, may 
be allowed. Auger holes (almost unknown in Saginaw) are to be excluded, by measur- 
ing in even feet between the holes. No lumber under ten feet in length is considered 
as merchantable in this or the better grades. 

Shipping Culls — Unsound knots, or knots which affect the strength of the piece, 
black or mouldy sap, unsound hearts, bad splits, badly sawed lumber in wedges or 
tarves, (uneven edges), where the piece is not available for coarse use, and all lumber 
not up to the grade of common, is included in this grade. 

Saginaw lumber is always manufactured in twelve, fourteen and sixteen feet lengths 
(with an exceptional log of other lengths) in all grades, except dimension stuff, where 
lengths are cut to suit the sizes demanded, but the sidings from such logs are usually 
cut off to the twelve, fourteen and sixteen foot standard. 

The thickness of the Saginaw lumber, as usually cut, are one inch, one and a quar- 
ter, one and a half and two inches, but with some three inch in coarse plank for road 
or paving purposes, or in extra nice stocks for thick uppers or deals. All lumber is 
manufactured in parallel widths, and many mills employ cut-off tables for reducing all 
lengths 10 uniformity. 

The coarser grades are almost uniformly cut one inch thick, tbe better grades 
almost invariably in tbe one and oue-half and two inch thickness. 

LOO BOALINO. 

Tbe first thing a l<^ scaler determines is tbe length of the log, then its quality or 
grade, which must be determined by tbe defects visible to the eye. These consist of 
crooks, knots, punks, hollows, etc. Looking at both ends of the log be ascertains 
whether there is any hollow, or ring rot, and if the butt Is free from shake. Having 
settled these points, he lays his rule on the narrowest diameter of the small end of the 
log. If it is crooked, he takes bis diameter (always inside tbe bark) from a point which 
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allows the saw to pass through the log fully removing the slab. If the butt is hollow, 
he adds three inches to the diameter of the hollow, multiplieB the size by itself, and 
deducts from the gross measaremeut If it is a shaky 1<^ be allows for that ia deter- 
mining the quality. If it has not been i»operly square butt«d, he makes a memonn- 
dum so that the expense of butting can be charged to the seller, or logger, unless in the 
bargain he is instructed to deduct enough from the measurement to cover the cost. A 
1<^ cannot be considered merchantable until il is fully prepared for market. If it is 
very knotty, he lowers Its grade accordingly, if he is grading in quality. If the knots 
are large, black or rotten, he is to determine the class in which the log belongs by the 
damage caused by the defects. If the defect is ring rot, he should take no account of 
the log at all, as it is not worth the expense of handling, in a majority of cases. If a 
l<^ is less than 24 feet long, it should be measured at the end; over that length it is 
usually measured in the middle by calipers. In very long timber it is sometimes cus- 
tomary to measure at lengths of 12, 14 or 16 feet; this, however, is a matter of agree- 
ment between buyer and seller. Dead timber is always measured inside the decayed or 
black stained sap. In many hardwood sections the sap is always excluded from the 
diameter ot the log. Bright sap in pine, hemlock, poplar, whitewood, basswood and 
spruce is always measured. Diameters are always to be taken inside of the bark tbe 
smallest way of tbe smallest end ot the log. 



SAGINAW BOARD OF TRADE. 



The advantages derived by conference and interchange of sentiment among busi- 
ness men engaged in a lai^ industry suggested itself to the lumbermen of the Sagi- 
naws some years ago, and the result was the organization in 1876 of the Saginaw Board 
of Trade, under the provisions of a state law lor the incorporation of such bodies. The 
object of the Board was to "promote just and equitable principles in trade; to correct 
any abuses which may exist, and generally' to advance the interests and commerce of 
the Saginaw Valley. The room ot tbe Board is located in tbe Bancroft building, and 
lumbermen from all parts ot tbe Valley as well as visiting dealers, congregate therein 
daily. For several years the board has issued annual statements of the lumbering 
operations, compiled by K. D. Cowles, which have been gratuitously circu- 
lated and have proved of great value in disseminating information regarding the 
staple productions of the Valley. Tbe Board bas also taken united action in all mat- 
ters afiecting the lumber and salt industries of the Valley, tbe result being harmony of 
action and material benefit to all concerned. The annual dues aro moderate and the 
Board numbers on its roll of membership tbe representative men of the Valley in the 
lumber and salt as well as other industrial and other business enterprises. 
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SACZXTAW LT7MBBB. g SAI.T CO. 

HANUFACTURERS OF 

LUMBER AND SALT 

ms AT CBOf ISLAND. East Saginaw, Mioh. 

TEMPLE EMERV, Pi«i<twt. R. H. ROVS, SKnUry. 

R. A. lOVEUND. Viet-Pwldwrt. H. A. EMERY. O. L. WHITE, Ji., Timiuhii 

€mbi^y Lcumbei^ (io., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Unit) OB Wibmpllie niier, ProjirletDn of lie La| Birji "Wihupllae," 
OfRce, EAST SAGINAW, MICH. - Mills. MIDLAND, ONTARIO. 

Comission Sealers and LMber Inspectors ! 

^-£^-2" aXTTZ; IvHCIT. 

MAUrFArTlTltBH OF 

Box " Sl^ooks " ai^d - Grates! 

RE-SAWED LUMBER IN STOCK. 
Planing Mill and Factor; foot of Hadlaon Avenue, on F. A P. M. K. B. 
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JOHN 8. E8TABK00K, PRB81DKNT BOARD OF TRADE. 

Following IB a list ofofBcers and members of the board: 
OfftcerH. 

President— JOHN S. ESTABROOK. 
First Vice-President— CHARLES W. WELLS, 
Second VicE-PREaiDENT— JOSEPH A. WHITTIER. 
Treasursr— PATRICK A. ODONNELL. 
Secretary- CHARLES W. GRANT. 

Committee on Statistics. 

W. C. McCldre. 
C. W. Grant. 

E. D. COWLES. 
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Ayrkh, E. R. 
Avert, Sbwbll 
Avery, Waldo A. 
Uarnard, Aethub. 
Batchblor, Hbhby a. 
Baxtsr. William J. 
Bearinqer, Isaac. 
Bliss, Aaron T. 
Brewer, Addison F. 
Brown, Archie. 
Brown, Addison T. 
Brown, John 0. 
burnuan, josbph t. 
BuRaowd, Georoe A. 
BuTHAN, Myron. 
C ALLAH, William. 
Chamberlain, Gkoboe 8. 
Ouappbll, Eugbkb. 
Clark, Leonard A. 
Coleman, Harbison. 
Combs, John A. 
Cross, Oeoroe F. 
Dorr, Tbhple £. 
Eastman, Elliott 0. 
Eddy, Cuarleb K. 
Eddy, Darius. 
Eddy, Edwin. 
Elsemore. Okville £. 
Est A brook, John S. 
GoDDAKD, Ezra G. 
Grant, Charles W. 
Green, Charleb H. 
Hallenbeck,Elijaii. 
Uadptman, Geokoe N. 
Hbavenrioh, Max. 
Hill, Arthur. 
Hill, Clarence M. 
Holland, Nelson. 
Howry, John W. 
Hydb, Edward. 
Jepfers, Micrabl. 
JuDD, Erastus T. 
Ketgham, Philip H. 



LovBLAND, Ralph A. 

LOXLBY, JOSBPH E. 

Mason, Ldoios P. 
Mitchell. Gborgb A. 
Moo RES, Ehil. 
Morley, George W. 
Mc Arthur, Peter, 
McCausland, Benjauin W. 
McClure, William C. 
McCormick, Trevettb B. 
McLean, Allen C. 
O'Donnell, Patrick A. 
Owen, John G. 
Paine, Alderman B. 
Pearson, Eugene H. 
Plumb, Frank. 
Phinney, Edwin E. 
Remick, James A. 
Richardson, Ezra. 
Richardson, Lloyd Q. 
RiPLXY, Henry C. 
Rose, DeForstth, 
Rupp, John J. 
Russell, Joseph. 
Rust, Ezra. 
Rust, John F. 
Sanborn, Louis D. 
Seliuhan. Jacob. 
Stevens, Oborub W. 
Stickney, Natt. 
Stinchfield, Charles. 
Stone, Farnum C. 
ToLBERT, James. 
Tyler, Frederick B. 
Webber, William L. 
Webster, Samuel H. 
Wells, Charles W. 
Whittier, Joseph A. 
Whittier. Joseph B. 
WicKES, Henry D. 
WiuuiNs, Georoe B. 
WiLDMAN, Andrew. 
Wilson, Asa E. 



Honorary Members. 



Hon. Thomas W. Palmer. 
Hon. Roswell G. Horr. 
Hon. Sanford M. Green. 
James H. Pearson. 
Edward D. Cowlbs. 
Robert C. Lainu. 
Constantine Beierle. 



"Hon. Timothy E. Tarsney. 
Hon. Chaunoey H- Gaob. 
Alfred ,M. Hoyt. 
Ahui W. Wright. 
Georoe F. Lewis. 
Joseph Seemann. 
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THE LOG PRODUCT. 



IT requires a vast quantity ot logs to supply tlie 
capacious appetite of the Saginaw River mills, 
and the quantity that comes U> this river during ii 
single decade almost puta calculations astray. 
More pine Ic^s have been Soated upon Ibe bosom 
of the Saginaw river than upon any other stream 
in the world, and while the supply will gradually 
diminish heocefortb, there will he many million 
lethods of lumbering have been changed. Steam 
has been utilized and it is no uncommon thing for a single firm to put in during a 
single season 30,000,000, 50,000,000 and 70,000,000 feet, while over 100,000,000 fe«t 
has been reached. Twenty-five years ago 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet was a good 
winter's work. 

During the season of 1888, notwithstanding long continued dry weather, the boom 
companies on the several streams made good records, and there were, oodip&ratively, 
few \ogB left back when operations closed. 



THE TITTABAWA8SEE RIVER. 

The Tittabawassee Boom Company was organized and began l(^ rafting in 1864 anp 
has been in existence a quarter of a century. It has handled more logs than any other log 
booming and rafting company in the world, ^gregating 8,875,238,561 feet The offl. 
ceis and directors are: 

Directors — Wellington R. Burt, William C MoClure, James A. Remick, Charles A. 
Rust, Temple B. Dorr, John Moore, Charles W. Wells. 

OFFICERS. 

President— T. E. Dorr. 

Secretary— C. B.. Rust 

Treasurer — John Moore. 

During the season of 1888 the company rafted and delivered 4,349,503 pieces 
scaling 450,766,620 feet, the average scale being 110 feet. Employment was given to 
600 men. 

Therebat« declared for 1888 was 11)^ cents on the dollar, a total of $39,493,10 
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The record of Tittsbavaesee Boom Company is as follows: 
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AVRBAGE LOG SCALE. 



Id the oflloe of the Tittabnwassee Boom Company a record is kept of the averse 
scale per log of the output each year. The record shows: 



. .34a 3-10 
...31B 1-3 

...3<a5-io 



WW 2»<ft-lU 



The increase in the value of stnmpage and the diminishing supply of timber, as 
well as modem methods o{ manufarture have contribntect to a closer cut, and at the 
present Ume when the cutting of a tract of timber is commenced it is literally skinned. 

At the close of operations in 1888 there was 10,000,000 feet in the booms and 
about 15,000,000 feet back, a total available for the mills early in the spring, of 
25,000,000 feet. 



CASS RIVER. 



This stream has for some years passe<l out ot calculations as a source of supply 
for Saginaw River mills, yet it continues to furnish a few million feet each season. 
There was put into this stream during the winter of 1887- 8 for the Saginaw River mills, 
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11,000,000 teet, but owing to the low water only 4,000,000 feet came out, leaving 
7,000,000 feet back, whivh will come out with the coming spring freahet, aad be avail- 
able for next season's supply. 

The record of this stream, as far bock as data can be obtained, makes the following 
exhibit: 
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BAD RIVER. 



There was ratted out of Bad and Flint Rivers the past seaaon, about 3,500,000 
feet, and there is none hung up or in boom limits. The Bad River record is as follows-. 
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KAWKAWLIN RIVER. 



The spring of 1888 opened with 17,000,000 feet of old logs hung up in this 
stream, and during last season owing to the long continued drouth and low water, raft- 
ing by the Bay View Boom Company, that handled the product on this stream, was 
carried on under discouraging conditions. There was rafted out 9,600,000 feet, and at 
the close there was back 7,000,000 feet The product of this Btream in the years named 
was: 
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FRAXTZ LAT^TREXTCE 

REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 

liaginaaj ® SoaRt^ ® Obsfraet * 0ffiee. 

FARMING LANDS. 

20,000 ^crcs situated in the Counties of Sagitiaw, {Midland. Isabella, 

Tuscola. Montcalm. Huron and Sanilac, at from 

$) to $10 per tAcre. 

PINE l^ANDS, 

/« ^fCHlGc/JN, (VfSCOU^S/a^ and mi^V^ESOT-Jl . 



SFSCZAZiTZSS. 

Buying and Selling Wild Lands in all parts of Michi- 
gan. Loaning Money, Paying Taxes in any of 
the Counties of Michigan. 

PortieB owniag Laud in any of the Nortbveatern States are invited to correspond 
with me. as I bay and sell, have had y«ara of experience, and my favililics ure unsur- 
passed. For Flats and Particidars, AddresB 

FRANK LAWRENCE, 

No 116 8. Jeflerflon St., Abstract Building, - EAST SAOINAW, MIOH. 
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RIFLE RIVER. 

During the season of 1888 there was rafted and delivered by the Rifle Boom Co. 
49,360,825 feet Of this abont 12,000,000 feet were long timber, which were raft«a to 
Detroit and Port Huron, and 37,00A,(HHI feet came to the Saginaw River. The stream 
was cleared, but there are 5,000,000 feet in the boom at the mouth of the stream. The 
record of this stream is: 
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The ofllcers and directors of the Rifle Boom Company are: 
Directors— H. W. Sage, F. B. Chesbrough, J. F. Eddy, T. E. Dorr, 
Carrington. 

President— H. W. Sage, 

Secretary and Treasurer — E. T. Carrington. 



AU ORES RIVER. 

The Loggers Boom Company rafted 52,600,000 feet of iogs out of Au Gres River 
this season. At the close there were 3,000,000 feet in the boom and 2,500,000 feet 
of old \og& huDg up in the streamd. The record of this stream is as follows: 
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The directors and officers of the Lingers Boom Company are: 
Directors— H. W. Sage, Edwin Eddy, J. H. Plum, Dean Sage, H. S. Ingersoll, F. 
Johnson, F. I). I'ierson. 

President — J. H. Plura, 
Trea.snrer — H. W. Sage. 
Secretary — F. D. Pierson. 

PINE AND SAGININ RIVERS. 

There was rafted out of the Si^inin River last season 5,000,000 feet and there were 
noue back at the close. About 4,000,000 came out of the Pine. The Pine (Bay Shore) 
and Saginin, two small streams emptying into Saginaw Bay have furnished quantities, 
according to records in the possession of the writer, as Follows: 
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RECAPITULATION. 

The logs rafted out of tbe for^oiDg streams last season, and the quantity of old 

1<^ back at the close of operations were as follows: 

iurt«<l. Ilnrk. 

Tlttttbuwuaee Md trlbuUiics. «0.7ait.8SU SS.OOU.OOU 

Bad River. SJ<m.llOo 

(TawRlrt-T 1,0I«.(WI1 7,0no,O0U 

Kawkuwlln Blver B.«IO,(MJ I.OUJ.OOII 

KifleHivor ■Ui.soo.ieri b.«»,i«o 

AunresRlvor. K.HWi.WXi 6,BIXI,(I00 

aaslniD sad Pine 1MKW.0UU 



Total M»i,Sa7,«IS WJWO.O 

COHPARATIVX. 

Following is a comparative eshihit of the logs rafted ou tbe foregoing streams i 
tbe years named: 
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Total 




8.0*1.097.1*12 



GRAND AOaRKOATE. 

The total quantity of l(^a rafted out of these streams iu all the years for which 
records are at hand as given In the foregoing statements, makes the following exhibit: 
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Upon all of these streams It^ had been rafted out Iu considerable quantities pre- 
vious to records baviog been kept ol operations thereon. And those atroams have, aside 
from logs hauled by rail, furnished the bulk of the supply for the Saginaw River mills. 
Tbe Au Sable until recently, furnished a few million each year for the Saginaw River 
mills, and during the past three years Upper Michigan and Georgian Bay have con- 
tributed considerable quantities to the mills on this River. 



Railroad Logs. 

The business of hauling logs direct from the pineries to the mills has been carried 
on extensively for several years by the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad and the Mack- 
inaw Division of the Michigan Central. During 1SS8 the Flint & Pere Marquette 



Circular, Shingle, Heading, Concave, Grooving, Band and Stave Saws. 

Sll lipi[[ln|, Ri-Erlndlll, llini[ln{, Ut. EAST SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 

A. W. WRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 

A. W. WKIGHT, Prtm't. V. (!. STONE. TrPiwr. 

C. W. WKLI£, Vi«-Pn.-B't. W. T. KNOWL'IXJN, SoK'y. 

HANUFACWRERS AND DEAlfRS IN 

BOtraH AND DBE88ED 

LUMBERl 

LATH AND SHINGLES. 

i 
SAGINAW, MICH. 



CARLOAD ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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b&uled 161,757,305 feet of It^B. A portion of these were banked at Midland and 
Averill, were rafle<l thence to the Saginaws by the Tittabawaaaee Boom Company, and 
are mclnded in the output of tliat stream. Of the total quantity liuuled 4T,]li3 056 
came directly by rail to the river. This road has hauled logs as follows: 

Feet. I Feet. 

, B6.2W.890 1«H. 131.181.286 

' - - ..KlB,a)l,13t 
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During 1888 the Michigan Central Btulroad hauled 1,049,303 logs, scaling 141,- 
019,970 feet A comparisoD shows: 



By Rail and Stream. 

The total quantity of logs rafted and delivered on the several streams, and hauled 
direct to the mills by rail make the following exhibit: 

Raru-d itDd dellrered MfklfiT.MS 

Hmiloil by mil to SMduHW River 1S».im.aS8 

Total ....wr.oio.m 

IN tULL BOOMS. 

The logs in mill booms at the close of tiie season's operations in the years named 
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McCAITSLAXTD <£e CO. 

VTboleseJe Grooers and Dealers in Ziumber- 
axen's Supplies. 

Among the m&ay substaotial and prosperouB liouseB doing buainess ia the Sagi- 
nawB, none atande higher in commercial circles than that of McOausland & Co. Eatab- 
lished some twelve years ago in a very modeat way, and now having attained a position 
of importance equaled by few houses in Michigan, its rise and growth are striking 
illustrations of the pir^reas made by this city within the past decade. The 
premiaea occupied by thia firm on South Water atreet have one hundred and twenty feel 
frontage, extending back to the river, a distance of ninety feet. There are five large 
store rooms each of which ia devoted to the atorage of the different varieties of goods 
carried in stock. At North Saginaw the firm has an immense warehouse 200x30 feet. 
The great staples of the grocery trade are kept in such quantities that a purchaser has 
all the advanti^ea in buying that he might secure by going to the seaboard cities A 
stock of cigars and tobaccos is carried which in completeneaa cannot be surpassed in 
the Eiaginaw Valley. McCausland & Go's cigars and plug tobaccos are well known in 
all sections of Northern Michigan, and as jobbers of ttieae goods their trade is con- 
atantly increasing. The firm's t«as, coflees and spices are of a very superior quality, a 
fact which is attested by the great popularity they have attained. The spices and cof- 
fees are pcepared at the mills in the Power block on South Water street, Hius insuring 
their absolute purity. The constantly growing demand for these goods shows how wise a 
step it was on the part of the firm to establish these milla. In lumbermen'a supplies Mc- 
Caualand & Co. do a trade that extends to all the lumbering districts of the State. 
Great enterprise in pushing sales, and sound judgment In the selection and purchasing 
of atock have buiit up this branch of the firm's business to a point which entitles them 
to a foremost rank among all competitors. 

Haying been conducted from the very beginning of its career according to the 
soundest and most honorable busing principles, offering customers unetiualed induce- 
ments, and being managed with great ability and enterprise in every particular, it is not 
to be wondered that the house of McCaualand & Co. receives trade from all parts of the 
State. Their policy has always been to push sales and now live salesmen are on the 
road for them. In the Northern Peninsula their eSbrts have been particularly success- 
ful. Such a firm as this is a )>enefit and credit to the city. The success and proeperity 
now enjoyed by McCaiisland & Co, have been honorably achieved, toeing but proper 
rewards for unremitting and tireleas attention to needs of their customers. 
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THE CAR TRADE IN LUMBER. 



^'HE last five rears have witnessed a revolution in the methods of movinj^ the Inm- 
'*' bei- product of the Saf;'maw River milla, to market Previous to 1884 the great bulk 
of tlie productwas shipped bj lake in cai^ lots. The trunk railroads, with a tonnt^ off- 
ered them exceeding in magnitude that of the annual wheat crop of Michigan, Minncaota 
or Dakota, were slow to grasp the situation. Through the efforts of local road officials, 
backed by the busiuees men in this Valley, rat«s were finally established by trunk lines 
that enabled an expansion in the movement, and has resulted in practically revotutioo- 
izing the trade. Yards and planing mills sprang up, and in 188&, in round numbers 
160,000,000 feet of lumber was moved by rail, being about 16 per cent of the lumber 
cut, while the records show that in no year for the previous four years had there been 
shipped more than 5 per cent of the lumber product. 

The year 1886 showed a handsome increase in this business, and 1887 eclipsed 
the previous record, rail rates being fairly satisfactory and unitorm. The volume of 
business has steadily increased, the figures showing a handsome iucrease in 1888 over 
the previous year. The following figures, showing the total lumber production on this 
river in the years named, and the water and mil shipments, in feet, are instructJTe, as 
showing the development of the car trade: 



7lie.STS.«IO 

ge.v6».faa 

TTC.TOS.OW 



The business of sorting lumber and selling by the car load bas passed beyond the 
experimental stage and is now a fixed fact and a success. With increased railroad 
faciliUes afforded by the extension into the Valley ot the Toledo, Ann Arbor A North 
Michigan Bailroad, over the Toledo, Saginaw & Mackinaw from Durand to this city, 
and another eastern outlet assured for the present season, and the establishment of sev- 
' eral new yards, the year will show a movement by r^ laigely in excess of that of last 



The Saginaw Valley is one of the most favorably located points in the country for 
a large rail distributing center. It has an immense product ot its own and also a rail- 
way system branching out into allthepine districts of Northern Michigan. Itie always 
essential to any great lumber market that there should l>e a supply' always available. 
In such v&riety and extent that sorting up can be constantly acoompUstie^L No market 
can long hold a wide-spread trade in which stocks are liable to be so badly depleted 
that long periods may elapse in which it is impossible to fill bills ordered. Here lum- 
ber can l>e brought in by rail and lake from the entire white pine region. It is centrally 
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located aa respects the whole field of eapply. Tard dealers can keep their atocka Ml 
without difficulty. They have the home product of the mills, which is ordinaril; ample 
euough for a complete yard stock, with outside supplies to draw upon in emergeacJee. 

The eatire mill cut of the Valley is accessible by lighters, which can pick up the 
lumber on the mill docks and convey it to the yards. This haudiness ol supply with 
railway facilities reasonably ample and steadily increasing aflords unsurpassed advan- 
tages fordeveloplDg alarge trade. In addition to several new yards, anumberof man- 
ufacturers who had hitherto handled their product by caigo are now distributing it by 
rail. 

The rail facilities for handling lumber will be much larger in 1889 than they were 
in 1888. The Toledo, Saginaw & Mackinaw Company completed a line of road from 
Kast Saginaw to Durand whicb was leased to the Toledo, Ann Arbor <& Northern Michi- 
gan Company, aSording another through line to Toledo and other Ohio, Indiana and 
eastern points. 

During the ensuing year the Port Huron & Northwestern road will be converted 
into a standard guage, affording additional facilities for moving lumber products east. 

Of the lumber shipped by rail in 1888 from the Valley the Flint & Pere Marquette 
is credited with 182,362,500 feet, and the Michigan Ontral with 122,000,000 feet 

There is im immense capital and vast experience centering in the Valley that are 
sttU reaching out for lumber. With such resources and such f^ilities for concentrating 
supplies we may conSdently look forward to a vast expansion in the car trade. 

The avenge quotations for stocks in local yards were as follows: 

1 Ino^^!^. M2| IMIoth UK 1 1« Inch N2 I 2 inch. »tJ- 

ai4 '■ win '■ mU ■■ 50| 

llBch (SB I Hi Inch tS! |1«1dcIi.. 137 I 2 incL BIT 

3H ■' «|3 ■■ «l* ■' *3 I 

Fine CommoD. 
llnoh I30|l«lnch BS I IM luch |ffiI21noh ....132 



Inch 

Select Common oi 

No. I Common oi 



«a9|l«lQch..., 

. ... >18[ IK Inch. .. 
.... ^1 IK Inch... 



llnoh.! » . |l!4lnch (20 )1t4lnch 

No, 3 Oommon or Sd. Cammon. 



.,*ir.| 1! 



Shliiplng CullB. 



wide BoardB— 13 Inches and up. 

ShelvlDff No. 1 KSINo. aShelylntt... 

No. I Common 17 I No.a Common. ... 

Sblpplntr Culla--«I2. 

Stock Plank— 0. S, lOor 12 Inches wide, 13 to 16 feet long. 

No. 1 Common 

ND.2Common -.- 

ClBtern Plank. 

IKlnoh enUHInoh tSljiJInch |31 

Sldciralh Plank. 
liiiQoh .- mUKineh 03 | 2 Inch m 

Mli<ccUancQiu>. 
1-4 Shaky Clear $15 | W and M Bhaky Clou- tlS 

White Pino Lath. 
No.l, 4reet •! 05 | No. 2, 4 feet USD 



I lU in. I IM In. | S in. 

ei I 121 I «a 
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PINE STUMPAGE. 



fHBRE was oompar&tively little trading in tbe SiLginaw Valley dnring 1888 for pine 
located in the Saginaw district for tlie reason that the i^reat bulk of standing timber 
in this section is held in few hands for manufacturing rather than speculative purposes. 
A few tracts owned by parties in the Valley, located in Fresque Isle and other counties, 
notably one tract of 50,000,000 feet on Au Sable River, changed hands at good round 
figures. There were a good many small trades made for lots cutting from a few hun- 
dred tbousand to t«n million feet, tbe price paid for stumpage ranging from $4.50 to tS. 
The average prices of lumber and stumpage of white pine in the Saginaw district 
for the years named make the following interesting exhibit: 
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The foregoing does not cover the extreme ranges of values in all cases, but is a 
fair averse of ruling prices. 

During the past two years a lai^e quantity of Saginaw Valley capital has been 
invested in pine timber in upper Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, tbe south and the 
Pacific slope. It is estimated that during 1888 no less than $3,000,000 of capital went 
out of this Valley for investment in timber properties elsewhere. 
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LUMBER AND SHINGLE MARKETS. 



^I'HE cargo lumber market of 1888 was subject to few fluctuations and was decidedly 
"^^ uneveot^l. Buyera everywhere called for cheap lumber, and the upper grades had few 
friends, particularly during the early part of the season. The manufacturing season of 
1887 closed with 339,000,000 feet of lumber on the mill docks, of which nearly 100,- 
000,000 feet had been sold. The yards also carried a stocli approximating 200,000,000 
feet During the winter something like 100,000,000 feet was moved by rail, and a por- 
tion of this came from the stocks on the mill docks. The market of 1887 closed dull 
and featoreless. The springof 1888 opened with a fidr inquiry but by no means active 
market Sales were reported under inspection at t8.50(^9 for shipping culls; tlT@$19 
for common and t36@f 38 for uppers. Box lumber ruled from $lO@$l0.5(i. In fact 
this class of stock as well as good common lumber was mostly in demand throughout 
the season. Norway bill stuff was inactive, owing to the sharp competition on the Lake 
Huron shore. Ordinary lengtlis sold at (8.30@99, and a few sales late in the season 
were reported at t8. 

Norway stripe were in iair request, quotations ruling at tll@tl2.50, the latter 
being the extreme limit for choice lots. 

Many sales of common white pine were quoted at tl0.50@tl3.50 at straight mea- 
sure. Oood white pine lumber was sold straight at tn.b0®$l9; choice tl9.50@|21, 
and fair to medium at $14(altI6.50. 

The high lake freights as the season advanced influenced the cai^ market in some 
respects. A foir range of quotations for the season would be about as follows: 



Tiiroo uvpen... 



17 fiOflMSO 00 I CTiider Btroitrht 



ShIppLnv cuUh flSW^ 10 W Hemlock.. 

" -lyblll ntuir " -— "■"'■-- 



Nonmyblll ntull K ioOf. g no Luth. 

Uox lumber.... 10 BWO II 00 



The market for all grades of common lumber closed Orm and some manufacturers 
asked and obtained a slight advance over the ruling quotations during the season. 

The shingle manufacturers worked for glorj' during 1888. The market opened in 
the spring firm at t3.40@$3.60 for the best grades and one dollar off for clear butts- 
Id June the demand fell off and the market Hatieoed out and continued so through the 
year, prices closing at t2@t2 20 and t3@t.S.30. The best stocks were worked ofl' with- 
out difficulty but clear butts dr^^ged. The expectations of manufacturers when the 
season opened were by no means realized. 

The tariff agitation in Cougress particularly as affecting the lumber interest, and 
the disturbing influences of a presidential campaign affected trade in lumber and shin- 
gles. Dealers in the eastern distributing markets bought on the hand to mouth princi- 
ple and the falling off in building operations in the large eastern cities also lessened the 
demand for Michigan pine. The outlook for the ensuing year is in every respect vastly 
improved. 
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Horsemen, Attention I 
PARKER'S SPAVIN CURE 

Is uDequaled as an application to Horaes. Sold on its merits only. It 
excels all other Liniments, Blistering or Firing, Is more effective and 
perfectly safe to use. 

We guarantee that qnicker and better results are produced with 
PARKER'S SPAVIN CURE than with any liniment or com- 
tKtuud in tbe market Strongest testimnnials furoishcd. Try it and be convinced. 



OwoBBO, High., kug. 24, 18SS. 
E. W. BiKEB, Esq., Dear Bir : — I haTs been niing and leatiDg Parhei'i SpsTin Core, and find 
it SQperioc to nnj otber prepnration of the kind. Effectual in ooriog bwmq;, curbs, spaTinB, 
and all BDlargemeDta a[ the joints. 

___^_ S. D. GRIFFITH, V, S. 

£. W. BAKER, Sole Proprietor, 

WHOLESALE AUBNTS IN THE WEST— Fbtbs Van Suhaaoi A Sonh, Cbloago, 111.; 
SiHOER t WuEELBB, FeoriB, 111.; Jam. B. Davis A Co., Detroit, Miob.; Mbibb BBoa. ft Co., Bt. 
Lonis, Mo. 

f. 0. EASTMAN, 8. L £ASTMAN. East Saginaw Mioh. FRED. HEMPY, Cleueland, 0. 

E. O. & S. L. EASTMAN &. CO., 

Mauu&cturerH of and Dealers iu 

ASSORTED - LUMBER. 

Yard, Jackson & Lansing Crossing, 
SUpients ly Rail or f attr. East Saginaxtr, Mich. 

WHOLESALE DEALER IN 

Assorted White Pine Lumber 

BY THE CARLOAD. 

OlHce Bud KB.rd «n Atwater St., between Wubloitton Ave. mad Jemraan St., 

EAST SAQINATSr, MICH. 

Shipments Made to Ail Railroad Points. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER. 



fttE 3agiaaws are probably the iai^eet distributing point for hardwood lumber in the 
State. ThemillB oa this river manufactured last year 17,136,435 feet 

Nearly all of the interior mills now maoufocture hardwood in amall quantities, and 
as the demand is increasing yearly, they are paying more attention to the manufacture 
of tiardwood stock tixaa formerly. 

The qualities that are chiefly manufactured aro oak, black and white ash, maple, elm 
and bass wood. 

E. Hallenbeck has handled lai^ quantities of oak lumber in this market, buying 
the timber and mannrocturing, fi>r many years. 

B. J. Bimey & Co. also handled about 1,000,OOOJ feet of hardwood, manulactured 
at a amall interior milt. 

At Cbessning Watson & Beldea manufactured last Benson 800,000 feet 

During the season of 1888 there was manufactured at the mills on tLe Saginaw 
Uiver hardwood lumber as follows: 
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W. W. Sutherland & Co., of East Saginaw, shipped in 1888 over 8,000,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber; have sold 2,000,000 feet for next season's delivery, and carry 
over 2,000,000 feet They buy at all points in the state and ship by both rail and water. 
(Jooaiderable quantities of oak lumber are manufactured in this district 'and shipped to 
eastern markets. A number of million feet of ash were shipped in 1888 to Racine and 
other western points by water. The hardwood trade is steadily increasing, and the out- 
look is excellent There was comparatively little fluctuation in prices during the year. 
The wholesale selling quotations in this market was about as follows: 

Aiih. Dieniliuntublu. 1 to ^incli 
While HHh. nierchuntuble . . . 
>k>n maple. 1 anil l<4-lnoh 
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Planing Mills, Factories and Lumber Yards. 



fHE finer manipulation of lumber and tbe development of the business of sorting 
and handling lumber by rail has built ap a large industry in planing mills, sash, 
door, blind and box factories and lumber yards, and the Saginavrs bave the best equip- 
ment in this respect of any lumber center in the west. The planing mills and factories 
employ from bO to 450 men each, handling from 5,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet of lumber 
each annually. The yards are well stocked and sort and pile stock which is sbip|)od in 
car lots to the trade in the east and south. These industries are of great importanL-e to 
the business of the cities and the location here of snuh large and well equipped estab- 
lishmenla has given tbe Saginaws a reputaUon in this line that attracts customei-s from 
all points. Following is a list of these establishments: 

Edward Germain, lumber yard, box factory, planing mill and buJIdiug furnishing. 

J. C. Caskey, lumberyard. 

H. B. Nease, Son & Co., planing mill and lumlier yard. 

O'Donnell, Spencer & Ca, factory, planing mill and yard. 

£. O. & S. L. Rastman & Co., planing mill and lumber yard. 

James York & Sons, sash, doors and blinds. 

Owen-Hutchinson Lumber Co., planing mill and lumber yard. 

Saginaw Lumber & Salt Co., saw mill and lumber yard. 

Hoyt estate, planing mill, factory and yard' 

Brown & Ryan, saw mill and yard. 

Charles Lee, saw mill and yard. 

Geo. F. Cross Lumber Co., planing mill and lumber yard. 

Benson & King, planing mill and yard. 

L. C. Slade, lumber yard. 

B. E. Ayres & Co., lumber yard. 

Gebhart & Bstabrook, saw mill, planing mill, factory and lumber yard. 
Linton Manufacturing Co., planing mill, box factory and lumber yard. 
East Saginaw & Averill Lumber Co., lumber yard. 
Avery & Co., planing mill, factory and lumber yard. 

C. K. Eddy Lumber Co., lumber yard 

W, W. Sutherland & Co., hardwood lumber yard. 

W. B. Mershon & Co., planing mill, factory and lumber yard. 

Mershon, Brown & Co., planing mill, factory and lumber yard. 

Judd & Judd, lumber yard. 

E. K. Phinney, lumber yard. 

A. W. Wright Lumber Company, planing mill, factorv and lumber yard. 

Kimball & Merriam, lumberyard. 

N. & A. Barnard Lumber Company, saw mill and lumber yord. 

D. Hardin & Co., planing mill and factory. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Company, planing mill and factory. 
J. McLean & Co., mill and factory. 
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MICHIGAN SALT. 



^HG manufactare of salt has developed into oda ot the 
f moat extensiTe indiistriefi in the State, in most localities 
being auxiliary to the Imnber industry. Aficbigan haa 
within its boundaries the laigest salt producing area in the 
[ world, and there are few industries in the Unitetl States that 
I compete with the development and magnitude of the Michi* 
gan salt interests. Until within a oomparatively recent per- 
iod the salt production was wholly confined to the Saginaw 
Valley, with a few works at Tawas and in Enron county. 
The discovery of salt deposits on St Clair River, at Manis- 
tee and Lndington has extended the area, although the Sagi- 
naw Valley is the largest producer. 

The manufacture of salt in Michigan commenced in East Saginaw in I860. The 
general excellence of the Saginaw salt product, and the popularity it has attained in the 
m.orketa of the country, is dne largely lo the rigid system of inspection, affording nni- 
formity of grade and quality. A carefully prepared inspection bill was introduced into' 
the Senate of Michigan in 1863, but it failed to pass. In 1865, the late Hon. W, H. 
Taylor, of Saginaw, Chairman of the Committee on Salines in the House, made a report 
in which he called the attentjon to the want ot a nniform system of inspection. These 
successive steps in the right direction reenlled finally in the adoption, in 1869, of the 
present inspection law. The quantity produced previous to the inspection law was: 
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state Inspector's Annual Report. 



Opttoe of thr State Salt Inspector, 1 
Kabt Saginaw, Mich., Dec. 1889. ) 

To tJte Hon. U. G. Luce, Governor of the IState of MitAigan. 

The following ofBcial report ot State Salt Inspector Geo. W. Hill, to the Governor, 
in compliance with law, for the inspection year November 30, A. D. 1888 is herewith 
submitted: 

Sir: — T have the honor to transmit this, my eighth, the twentieth annual report of 
the operations of the State salt inspection law, for the inspection year ending November 
30th, 1888. 
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JAMES MfflREGOn. Jh. 



JNO. L. JACKSON. 



McGregor & jackson, 
STEAM BOILER WORKS 



JBOTTiT^Tt.lB eb e>H HIMTP UtOXT "WCXEV^L. 

Hen U NEW m SICOHD'HillD lOILEIS. 
nhphm, iS7. SAGINAW, MICH. 

JOHN h. JACKS ON, 

pour^L)l[^v^/v\^(;tijjME sfiOb^ 

Builder of Automatic Cut-off and Plain 

©TE,i^M ENGINE©, 

Saw Mill and Salt Well Machinery, Pumps, Valves, &a j 

TiltplMi BIZ. SAGINAW, MICH. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

Grate for Burning Sawdust and Sliavings. i 



ww^^^^^{ 



DoM not warp or break, snil laals much lon^r thui other Grates. Bmd for Circslar. 

W W. TUPPER & CO., 206 West St., New York. 
GEBHART & ESTABROOK. 



LUMBER, 



TKLEPHONC 333'3 R. 



EAST SAGINAW, MICH. 
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The law requires tbat tbe report shall contaio: 

FtrsL 
Tbe Dumber of districts iato which the salt producing territory of the State may 
then be divided, with tbe name and locality of each, and tbe number and capacity of 
the works of each district, 

Ssoend. 

The quantity and quality of salt inspected in each district during the preceding 
Tear. 

Tfilrd. 

The amonnt of money received and expenses incurred under this act 



THE SALT DISTRICTS. 



The salt producing territory of the State is divided into nine districts, having a 
monufactnnDg capacity as follows: 

Ofttrld No. 1— Saginaw County 

Has Bfty-two salt companies, with forty-flve steam, twelve pan blocks and four 
thousand Bolarsaltcovers, having a manufacturing capacity of one million four hundred 
thousand bsnela of salt 

Diilriel No. Z-Bay Countf 
Has twenty-nine salt companies, with thirty-two steam blocks and five hundred 
solar salt covers, with a manufacturing capacity of one million three hundred thousand 
Itarrels of salt 

Diitriel Mo. 8-HsnM Coanti 
Has nine salt companies, with four steam, five pan blocks, and with a manufaclur- 
ing capacity of two hundred and fifty thousand barrels of salt. 



OfttricI No. 4-SL CiRlr County 
Has twelve salt companies, with ten ateam and two pan blocks, with a manufuc- 
tnring capacity of six hundred thousand barrels of salt 



District Ho. 5— Iosco County 
Has nine salt companies, with nine steam blocks, having a manufacturlug capacity 
of three hundred thousand barrels of salt. 



Dislricl Mo. S-Mfdland County 
Has three salt companies, with two steam and one pan block, having a manufac- 
turing capacity of one hundred thousand barrels of salt. 

OittricI Mo. 7— Manlilae County 
Has nine salt companies, with ten ateam and one vacuum pan block, having a 
manufacturing capacity of nine hundred thousand barrels of salt 
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Has three salt cximpaniea, witb two et«am blocks, one vacuum pan, having a manu- 
facturing capacity of tbree hundred thousand barrels of salt 



Dftlrld N0. »— GratM CmrIt 
Has one salt oompany, with one steam block, having a manufacturing capacity of 
fifteen thouBand barrels of salt — ditl not rna season 1888. 

RECAPITULATION. 
From the above we find there were one hundred and thirty-seven firms engaged in the 
manufacture ot salt during the inspection year 1888, operating one hundred and four- 
teen steam and seventeen pan blocks. Total nnmber of blocks, one hundred and thirty 
and four thousand five hundred solar salt covers, with an estimated manufacturing capac- 
ity of five million one hundred and sixty five thousand barrels of salt 

DISTRICT NO. 1-8AGINAW COUSTY. 
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2-BAY COCNTY. 
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Palace Sleeping & Dining Gar Line 



IN CONNECTION WITH 



Great Western Division 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, 

— xa A — 

Favorite - Route - East 

NIAGARA FALLS. 



DETROIT & CHICAGO LINE. 

A magnificent line of Dew PullroaB Baffet, Sleeping and Parlor Cars are run 
between Detroit and Oliic^o via Durand. Dining Car aerviue attaebed, serving 
breakfast before arrival at Chicago. 

Chicago 8c Saginaw Valley Line. 

A daily line of Pullman Sleeping, Parlor and 
Chair Cars are run between Chicago and Saginaw 
Valley, via Flint, in both directions. 

The Grand Haven Line. 

Is a popular Summer Route to Milwaukee and 
the West and North-West. 

J^'or infarmaium appls to Agtnit, or AcUirus 

BEI, FIETCHEII, Irifcllig F»i'i Igt., m. Woorinrd iid Mciton Utt,, Oelroll, Mich, 

W. J. SPICER. QtMfl ll>n&s<ir. JOSEPH HICK80N. Otmtai IUiuw<ii. 

GEO. B. REEVE, Trafflg Hasager. L. J. SEARCEANT, Tiaffio Miuuigtr. 

W. E. DAVIS, Qen'l FauBngtr Agant. WM. EDGAR, Oen'l Pan, Agnit. 

CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. I GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
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There was from the above table 78,081 barrels less salt inspected than ia 1887, but 
this does not show the amount actually manufactured during inspection year 1888. 
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Salt now 

Total l,7fl8.Sl« 

D«luot Bait Inspected iQ I>oc. Jan. and Ffeb.. I»M 63S.3ai 

Amnunt actuaUy manuructurcd liiaivctiun year IKHK, BhowlnK iocroKW of 1<1.71K barrels 4;f43.2U 

Table Showing lacreased and Decreased Inspection Per District. 
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The following table ahowa the amount of various grades of salt inspected in Mich- 
igau since 1869, the first year of the establishment of the State inspection law. 
Comparative Table. 
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SWIFT'S PATENT 

BOX NAILING ind BOX PRINTING 

AUTOilATIC AND CIH<:iII.AR 

Circular Box Nailer for Round Boxes. 

For TerniB anil Partlpiilani apply to 

J- ^I- S WXfV, 

126 First Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



JARIBS DBDIPflKl', Prealdeat. WH. WENTB, tier'r wBd Treu. 

MANISTEE LUMBER CO. 

CAPITAL SNCK (laU m) $402,500,00. 
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.1, UlUXIUUUMlJ 

Gar Materials and Building Joists a Specialty. 

MAxnsTxa, - MicaxcAXT. 

^RUPP & KERR,ia^ 

PINE LANDS, LOGS i LUMBER, 

RAST SAGINAW, - MICHIGAN. 
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Receipts and Expenditures. 

The revenue collected by the State Salt Inspector for fiscal year ending November 
30th, 1888. is SB follows: 

RECBIPTS. 
DutiM OD 3,S0S.3»< barrelH at 3 mllte per barrel lll,B«8.St 



_„ joei|)Oiu«s 

BalaryofDeiJutY Inspector* . S^tM.QS 

Ill.ISH.IK 

Balance *39ll.jTt 

The entire snrplua held by me and now on deposit in the Home National Bank of 
this city will be prorated back to the manufacturers od or before the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, 1889. 

New Blocks. 

R. G. Peters at Manistee has completed his large vacuuni pan block and is manu- 
facturing about 1,800 barrels per day. Messrs. Filer & Rooa have in course of con- 
struction a vacunm pan at the same place, will be ready for operation next spring. 

For various causes the following blocks were not run last season and many of them 
will not be operated in the future: 

Saginaw County — Bedmond & Nolan, pan; J. H. Freeney, pan: Frank Beschie, 
pan; Burnham & Still, steam; J. J. Winsor, steam; Wm. h. Webber, trustee, solar 
field; Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Bteam; W. H. Wright, pan; E. C. Chapman, steam. 

Bay County — Atlantic Salt Co., solar field; 0. B. Curtis, agent, steam. 

Huron County— F. Crawford, steam; B. Haskell, pan; Eakins, Soule & Co., steam; 
PL Austin Manufacturing Co., steam; New River Salt Co., pan; Cleveland Stone Co., 
pan. 

St Clair County — Toledo Salt Co., steam; Bxcelsiot Salt Co., steam; Algonac Salt 
Co., steam. 

Midland County — Samuel Foster, pan; Charles Brown, Bt«am. 

Gratiot County — Standard Salt Co. 

Other Fields. 

I am indebted to Qeorge H. Allbright, of Hutchinson, Kansas, for the following 
inlormatioD regarding the development of this new field: There are now seven salt 
blouks running at this place and producing 2,500 barrels of salt per day. There are 
six more lai^e ones in course of construction, which will increase their capacity to 
about 6,000 barrels daily. At Tully. thirty miles east of Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. Thomas 
Percy, of Manistee, Michigan, after many years prospecting for salt rock in the Onon- 
daga Valley found at the depth of 1 ,210 feet, 47 feet of rock salt. It is the intention to 
pipe this brine to the Syracuse salt manufacturers. 

I am pleased to state that this office has received less complaints from the markets 
and consumers of Michigan salt the past year than ever before during the existence of 
the State salt inspection law, and those that have come were upon salt left exposed to 
the weather for some months. This we cannot control further than to ask the manu- 
facturers to cover salt in barrels outside of sheds with cull iumlier. By so doing you 
will remove the prolific cause for rebates. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE W. HILL, 

State Salt Inspector. 
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HOW SALT IS MANUFACTURED. 



The manufacture of salt id Michigan had many nps and downs, the latter predomi- 
nating, in the earlier years. Between 1860 and 1866 not less than $200,000 were 
invested in the great salt scheme on the Saginaw, and men were baukrupted. The orig- 
inal company invested $300,000 and in 1884 it had stirunk 200 per cent. Anothercom- 
pany planted $500,000 and subsequently was sold ont for $65,000. It is safe to say 
thatpnor to 1870 not a dollar was made in manufacturing salt in Michigan. Why? 
Well, because of the inexperience of the men engi^ed id the work and beuauee of the 
greed to get all the salt there was in the brine. The brine as it oomes from the earth 
on the Saginaw contains iron, which made the salt msty, bromide of sodium that made 
it bitter, and gj'peum that made it cake, and all of which made it practically useless 
save as a fertilizer. The wiser man saw that it was a losing game imless they could 
get rid of these impurities and compel all manufocturers to do so. In 1869 a law was 
enacted by the Legislature making it compulsory that all salt manufactured in the State 
should be iuspecled. To secure this enactment the aalt-makers imposed upon them- 
selves a special tux to cover the expenses of the office. That worked well, and the 
quality of Michigan salt rapidly rose. But there were obstacles in the way of putting 
it on the market In 1876 an association was formed, including all the prominent man- 
ufacturers, whereby all were bound to observe certain rules and regulations that were 
thought to be conducive to the success of Michigan salt The association handled all 
the salt produced by its members, and thus secured uniform prices. They went to Chi- 
cago, and to induce packers to try their salt gave a bond to pay for all the meat spoiled 
by Michigan salt, or for all shortage In prices due to packing in said salt The result 
was that Michigan salt rapidly rose in the estimation of packers, aud from a consump- 
tion of 36.571 barrels in 1878 to 565,282 barrels in 1887. 

Outside of the Saginaw Valley but little is known regarding the process of m;iuu- 
foctnring salt, and while it is not possible to enter into extended details, brief reference 
to the mode of manufacture may be of interest to the reader. The first step is t'le erec- 
tion of the drill house, sinking of the well and erection of the building for manufacture, 
or "block," as it is more familiarly termed. While a few are erected independently, 
the greater numl}er are erected on saw mill premises and operated in connection with 
mills, as the refuse fuel supplied from the pine logs, as well as the exhaust steam from 
the mills in the case of steam blocks, lai^ly cheapens the production of the salt. The 
stranger steaming' up the Saginaw River in summer sees clustered about every mill 
from three to six or more pyramid towers rising from what appears to be a but or 
cabin to a height ot from flfty to seventy feet The little house is the engine-room, in 
one end of which is the well and tlie tower is built over it to get room to insert or 
remove the tools used in drilling the wells or the long "rods" used in pumping the brine. 
The whole is covered in and generally painted an iron red. On the Saginaw these wells 
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are from 700 to 1,000 feet deep. In one well at Bay City the drills were worked down 
2,800 feet in hope of finding '■rock salt," bnt the enterprise was abandoned. At Marine 
City, on the St. Clair River, rock salt was found at 1,700 feel, and at Manistee, on Lake 
Michigan, it was found at 2,100 feet 

In making a salt well it is necessary to keep out the sarface water. To obtain this 
result a five or six inch hole is made down to solid rock, on which a "shoulder" is 
made, upon which rests the iron tubing or "casing." Below that the hole is narrowed 
to three or four inches, and carries that size down to brine or salL When rock salt is 
the materia] at bottom fresb wat«r is forced down from the surface. It dissolves the 
salt, loads itself with all it can take up, about 24 per cent, and by the same downward 
pressure of surface water flows into the ■'cistemB" through an inside pipe, as clear as 
distilled water. This is the method on the St Clair. 

On the Saginaw rock salt has never been found. Ueolc^ists say the Valley is 
underlaid with a bowl-like depression of the old Devonian ocean bed and probably the 
rock salt is there too, if only the drills are sent deep enough to find it The Saginaw 
Valley brine is found in what ia known to geology as "the Waverly group," being coarse, 
porous rock that seems to hold the brine as a sponge does water. Where does the brine 
come from? The rocks of this group crop out on the western shore of Huron and 
doubtless under the lake, where that vast body of fresh water presses down by precola- 
tion through the porous rock, comes in contact with the lower bed of rock salt, dissolves 
it, and is forced on and up until this "salt rock" is filled with brine, and through breaks 
here and there is forced so near the surface that in freshets surface water comes in con- 
tact with it, and as the surface water falls the brine follows it up on the principle of the 
syphon and becomes a salt spring. 

A good well will yield from 400 to 600 barrels of brine per day. But constant 
pumping will clog up the pores of the salt rock, produce constipation of the well, so to 
spenk. and the yield fails to such an extent that it becomes necessary to remove the 
pump and administer a cathartic in the form of a nitro-glyceriue torpedo. There are 
doctors who make a business of this. Carefully the dangerous medicine is lowered 
through the dark gullet to the bottom of the well. Then "a messenger," an iron weight, 
is sent down to explode it. A successful explosion always results in an increased yield. 
The water as it comes to the surface empties into huge cisterns built on trestles high 
enough to admit of draining them into the "settlers" inside of the "salt block." 

These cisterns or outside settlers are generally built in size 20, 30 feet and G feet 
deep, having a capacity of 25,000 gallons or over, as the wants of the manufacturer may 
require. They are built of sound two to three inch plank, well and property keyed 
together by strong gripes, and are also calked to prevent leakage. These eist«ms are 
elevated on piling or framed timbers, high enough to allow the settled brine to flow 
through pipes to the blocks. 

The connections from the cisterns into the pipes are six inches above the bottom, 
theflon of the brine being controlled by gates. The supply pipes from the cisterns are 
usually made of wooden pump logs having a three-inch bore. 

The brine, as shown by the analysis, contaioH a small percentage of carimnate of 
protoxide of iron, held in solution by an excess of carbonic acid. 
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If the brine was boiled down or evaporated with this iroD in, it would give the s&It 
a red color and very materially affect ite commercial value. 

As soon as the ciatem is filled with brine, preparation should be made to settle it 
A tightbox lai^e enough to bold a barrel or more of water is placed on the top of the 
cistern. In this a proper quantity ol tresh burnt lime is slacked with fresh water, 
enough being afterward added to fill the box, so as to make a whitewash or milk of the 
lime. This mixture being a caustic lime, is freely sprinkled over the brine. The brine 
is then thoroughly "plunged" — thut is, it is stirred up until the time is well mixed with 
the brine. The caustic mixture of lime having a strong affinity for the carbonic acid 
extracts the same from the brine, thus releasing the iron which is precipitated with the 
lime to the bottom of the cistern as an insoluble pretoxide of iron. The brine is then 
allowed to rest for 18 hours, when it is quite clear and ready for the boiling house or 
block. This process is called "settling." Then it is drawn into other large cisterns in 
the block that are called settlers. These are fitted with four-inch galvanized iron pip^, 
through which a current of steam flows, heating the water to 175 degrees Fahrenheit 
This heating does two things. It throws down the gypsum which exists in the brine as 
a sulphide, and it evaporates the water, 75 per cent of which must be thrown oS in vapor 
before crystallization takes place. But the reader will understand better by a 
description of a steam block, the evaporation of brine by steam process at the present 
time being principally used, having superceded the old kettle process. Imagine a 
wooden building or "block" 208 feet by 90, 40 feet high under the center, which includes 
the ventilator running the entire length of the graiuers, and 16 feet liigh in the posts. 
It contains two "settlers," each 140 feet long, 9 feet wide and 4 feet deep. As the cis- 
terns outside are high enough to drain into the settlers, so the latter ai-e high enough to 
drain into the "grainers," of which there are four, each ISO feet long. 1 feet wide and 
18 inches deep. Through these also run galvanized four-inch steam pipes through 
which the steam is forced. To heat settlers and grainers there are 3,744 feet of such 
pipe, and other pipes connected with the worlu make a total of 9,000 feet The grain- 
ers stand about six or eight feet from the ground, and over their center runs a platform 
upon which the salt as -iifted" is lefl to drain before I^ing dumped into the "bins," of 
which there are about twenty. Connected with the bins are the "packing -rooms," and 
adjoining the block is the "shed," 230x150 feet, with a capacity of 25,000 barrels of 
salt 

Now let us go Into the block again. The settlers are full. It is, say 8 o'clock a. 
m. The block is so full of steam that you will have to strain your vision to see tlte 
floor on which you walk and guanl against missteps. The grainers are nearly empty of 
brine, but their bottoms are covered with the salt that has been quietly falling therefor 
twenty-four hours under a beat of 175 degrees. Along each side of a grainer the gang 
of eight men is strung out each with his "stent." These men are naked to the waist, 
over the lower limbs are drawn old woolen drawers, reil being a fancy color, and on the 
feet old shoes or boots with the legs cut away. Kach man has a hoe and a shovel. 
With the one he pulls the salt from the center to the side of the grainer and with the 
other he "lifts" it u^wn the aforesaid platform. The salt lifted, the grainers arc refilled 
with brine from the settlers, its temperature raised to 175 d^rees, and in a short time 
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(Postage Prepaid.) 

T1r)€ • Sagii^aw ^ Courier 

DAILY AND WEEKLY. 
Bi'ery person interested in the buying or setting of 

Logs, Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Salt, 

Slx)ulJ read either the Daily or H^eelily Courier. 

The Courier is the representative newspaper of these industries of Michigan, 

and a recognized authority thereon all over the United States 

and Canada. 



Tl^e LtUinber ar^d S^lt Departmerit 



Is worth ten times the price oF the Paper every year to Lumber and Salt 
Dealers, as has been demonstrated by its rapid growth the past year. 



Tbe Circulation of the Weekly Courier now exceeds 10,000. 

AND 18 INCREASING RAPIDLY. 

HAnPLBS COPIES OP EITHBR DAILY OR WEEKLY ItlAILED PRBB. 

DAILY, 97.00 per Year (postage prepaid). 
WEEKLY, »t.00 per Year « 

AODRBSH- 

COURIER CO., 

East Saginaw, Mich. 



The Annual Review is published by the Courier Co.. and will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents. 
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joa will see a Btm formiag over the suriwse of the sataratod brine. Tbal is salt 
Watoh it a few moments aud you will see this film break ioto pieces and take a "header" 
down below. So the process goes on Tor twenty-four hours when the lifting operation 
is repeated, and so from day to day through the season. By 11 o'clock the men have 
wheeled the salt to bins and there settles over the graining room a silence as profound as 
that which must have brooded over the abyss of nothingness ere it was said there should 
be light. Yet in that silence goes on unceasingly from hoar to hour a mystery as won- 
derful, as beautiful, as divine, as is seen in the evolution or dissipation of a world. The 
heat unfolds the wings, as it were, of the molecules of water and they rise through the, 
air, but the sodium is too heavy, too earthly, and cannot soar. Having got the mitten, 
as it w«re, it turns to the atoms of chlorine hanging round. They embrace and mate- 
rialize in tiny crystal cubes, in a few hours to be stored away in bins for packing and 
shipment to the market and the consumer. 

Only seventeen pan blocks were operated in 1888. The pans are made of boiler 
iron, varying from 90 to 120 feet in length and divided into sections, are from 12 to 
15 leet feet wide and 10 to 12 inches deep. The pans rest on walls with arches under 
thepanswhich run t» the chimney at the end of the block. The salt as it makes in the 
pan, is drawn out by rakes upon the draining board, and thence wheeled in borrows to 
the bins. 



THE MICHIGAN SALT ASSOCIATION. 



^^RE Michigan Salt Association was oi^nized tn 1876, expired by limitation in 
^4^ 1881, was at once reoi^nized under the name of the Salt Association of Michigan, 
and in 1885 was again reorganized under its old name, the "Michigan Salt Associa- 
tion." The principal agencies of the Association are at ChicE^o, St Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Louisville, Cincinnati, Toledo, Nashville and Sandusky. The capital stock is 
1200,000, and the general office is at East Saginaw. The Association handles the pro- 
duet of the mannfacturers, taking their salt as fast as made,, mnking liberal advances 
thereon, placing it on the market and making returns in full when sold. It la an 
organization of manufacturers and nearly everj' salt producer is a member. Previous 
to the tormation of this Association manufacturers derived little benefit from their 
product. The Association is not a trust, in that it never seeks to limit production. 
This is attested in the fact that at the present time the Association has 1,884,000 bar- 
rels of the product of 1888 undisposed of. Fonneriy individual manufacturers hand- 
ling their own product shipped it wild upon the market and received unsatisfactory 
returns. The Association through its agencies provides a market lor the salt and through 
combination manu&cturers are enabled to obtain more satisfactory freight rates from 
the railroads. 

The sales of the Association during 1888, as shown by the books of Secretary Hol- 
land were 3,300,000 barrels, as against3,201,537 barrels in 1887 and 2,685,989 barrels 
in 1886. The total amount of salt on hand at the close of the year's business was 
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1,884,000 barrels aa against 1,870,000 barrels last year, but for the first timeiaflve 
years were the sales equal to the amooDt received by the AssociatioD. The 
price received for salt was slightly in advance of the previous year. During December 
the net price paid to manufacturers was 60 cents per barrel, three cente in excess of the 
price of salt at a oorreapondiug period in 1887 and tlie highest paid for six mouths. 

A few months ago salt was discovered at Hutchinson, Kansas, and there are now 
twelve works in operation there, prodacing alx>ut t,500 barrels per day Salt has also 
been discovered in Central Texas, at a dept^ of 250 feet, within the past two months. 
The Hutchinson works will come in direct competition with the Michigan product, and 
though they cannot manufacture salt as cheap as in Michigan, yet Uiey arc certain to 
affect Michigan salt to a certain extent The New York manufacturers, however, have 
almost entirely withdrawn their product from all points west of Columbus, preferring to 
compete with foreign salt, the importation of which is growing less yearly. This par- 
tially accounts for the fact that the sales ot the Association have not fallen off. 



W. 0. BURT, PRESIDENT UICHIQAN SALT 

The directors for 1889 are; W. R. Burt, J. A. Whittier, W. C. McClure, East Sajj- 
inaw; Charles A. Rust, F. C. Stone, A P. Bliss, Suginaw; Thomas Cranage, J. L Dol- 
Asen, Ibert Miller, J. F. Eddy, J, R. Hall, Bay City; Greene Pack, Oscoda; Geo^el^'. 
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Jenks, SsDd Beach; John 8. Thomson, Milwaukee; W. F. Sauber, John CanBeld, John 
Thoneu, B. G. Peters, MaDistee; F. J. Dowland, Ludington. 

orvicERs. 

President— W. R. Bart. 

Tiee-President— Albert Miller. 

Secretary— D. G. Holland, 

Trensnrer — Thomas Crani^^ 

The Execnfive Committe©— W. R. Burt, Thomas Cranage, Albert Miller, W. C. 
HcClnre, J. L. Dolsen. 

A lai^e quantity of bulk salt la shipped to ChiCf^o and used by the packers of 
beef and pork there. The sales in 1888 were 471,000 barrels, or 1)5,951 tons, slight in 
excess of shipmente. A comparison of the bulk shipments makes the following 
exhibit: 
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OOHPARISON OF PRICES. 



The following figures show the average net price received by manufacturers for 
salt: 

Averuoprloe per barrel, IBBB. n 80 Avera^ price pcrbsircl. It 



Tbe charge has been broadly made that the Michigaa salt product is unfit for cur- 
ing meats and for dairy purposes, notwithstanding the fact that more than three- 
fourtlis of the beef, pork and batter packed in the United States every year is cured 
with domestic salt. As to the quality of tbis domestic salt, it is guaranteed to be equal 
to any salt in the world, either for salting pork, beef or butter, and the Salt Associa^ 
tion have $10,000 to meet this guarantee, and stand ready to deposit that sum with a 
like sum to be put up by any other organization or individual in the world to enter into 
a series of tests with competent judges to be agreed upon to determine the superiority 
or otherwise of the high grade of Michigan salt over all other salts, either as to flavor 
or "staying qaalities." Not only this, but the foregoing figures showing the sbipmentA 
of bulk salt to Chicago packers substantiates this assertion. 
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Michigan ( TentmlRailroad 

"Tte Niagara Falls Route." 

Four Eipress Trains 

WITH 

PAliLOB i 8LEEPIM CABS 

ATTAOHBD 

EAST SASIHAW, 
SAGINAW CITY, 
and DETROIT. 
SOLID VESTIBULED LIMITED TRAINS 

Il«a Dallr, earrrlny WAO^BB PALACE 81.KEP1NC CAHS, between 

Chicago, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and Toronto. 



MAGNIFICENT DINING CARS. 

IVAONBK PALACE MLEBPINO CARS, Trom the 
HITHOVT CHANOB, 

PARLOR AND SLEEPING CARS TO MACKINAW AND THE UPPER PENINSULA. 
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mi Mlchlpn Ctnliil Himifli lialni 

FALLS VIEW STATION, 

Affording opportnnity for a 

glorious vie^ uf the gient 

Cataract. 
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CEO. J. NADLBR, Ticket AKen(, R. tt. R. WHEELER, TIrket A^cnt, 

Foot of Court St. SABIMAW OITt. )0S South WatUagteii Am., £A8T SAOIMAW. 

E. C. BKOWN, O. W. BUQGLBS. 

Gon'l Siipt., Detroit. Gcq'1 PaaaT & Tlckm Agl., Chicaoo. 



HICHIQAN DAIKT BALT. 

The Hichigan D&iry Salt works are located on tlie west eide of the Saginaw River, 
opposite East Saginaw and were established in 1877. This is the only manufactory in 
the Valley for the production of a fine grade of d^ry and table salt The capacity of the 
works is over 85,000 barrels MinaaUy and it is sold, like all other salt, through the 
Michigan Salt Association. The principal distributing poiute are Milwaukee, Chicago, 
St Louis, Memphis, Nashville, Louisville and Toledo, and from these commercial centers 
it is shipped to all parts of the country. Employment is given to from forty-flve to fifty 
bonds, who are engaged in the several departmeota in purifying, grinding, sacking, and 
putting the sacks in barrels. This particular product is manufactured from the first 
an<l second lifts ooly of No. 1 fine salt, which Is first washed in a purified solution of 
brino to remove all traces of calcium. This process is a patented one and is usedsolely 
at these works, The salt is then drieil in a cylinder and acreeoed to get rid of all impur- 
ities. It is next ground and packed in sacks, and then into barrels. It is also sold in 
bulk. The cost of production is greater than that of No. 1 fine salt The works were 
only operated a portion of last year, and late in the season were purchased by C. K. 
Eddy A> Son, who are now operating them. The following are the analysis of the four 
principal manufacturers of dairy salt in the world, and were made by Qeoige A. Mari- 
ner, analytical chemist of Chicago: 
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The present range of prices for Michigan dairy salt is as follows: 

Perbarrel, SSOpoiiiHlH tl So 

Per barrel. contiiliiliigSH lO-poiind hhcIw. 1 00 

pprbarTol.coatalDluKaart-nouiicliiackti 1 711 

PcrbBrnil. coatulDlnKlOUa-poundiuiuhB. 1 00 

Per barrel, ivnbiiiilnirllOS-pouiid iuoki>. 2 10 

Twenty-cifibt-pouml stckn. 20 

P]fty-twi>-pouiHl BaukH 30 

UtpouriilHackH 1 UO 

The Michigan dairy salt is supplanting the Ashton salt in all Western markctf^. 
The Dairymen's Associations of Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin and otber States, after a ser- 
ies of the most critical tests, declared Michigan salt to be the best for dairy purposes, 
and hundreds of testimonials have been received in support ot this statement 
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A. W. WRIGHT, PRES'T A. W. ' 



C. W. WELLS, A. W. WRIGHT LCHRER CO. 
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SAGINAW COUNTY. 



fHE region of the Saginaw presents a comparatively level appearance. Tlie Saginaw 
Ridge, known to geologiBl^as the western limitaof the Lake Erie of ancient days, 
runs through the county, and forms a continuation of the "lalce ridge" running south' 
east through the southern townships of Wasbtenaw to the beginning of the formation 
iu Monroe county. When the pioneers entered tiie Valley the beech and maple flour- 
ished along this eminence, with elm, ash, soft maple and pine stretching on either side 
and along the water courses. But under the axe of the sturdy settler much of the for- 
est has disappeared and the wilderness of 40 years ago has been transformed into the 
richest grain garden. The lowlands are easily drained and susceptible of high cultiva- 
tion. The soil Is all that the farmer coald desire. A deep, dark, sandy loam, with a 
yellow or bine clay subsoil, is found throughout the Valley. At intervals a small boul- 
der formation may be found, but generally the soil is free from rock. The land in many 
respects approaches that of the Red River Valley, and is as capable of producing cer- 
eals as the alluvial soils of the treeless and storm swept Northwest 

While this county containod vast areas of timber, the proportion of pine has been 
small. The rich pine trees of uommerce have been cut chiefly in adjoining counties 
and floated down the streams to Saginaw to be manufactured and shipped by water and 
li^e to all partfi of the world. 

The comparatively low character of the land in this oounty, coupled with the fact 
that the lumber and salt industries afforded more opportunities for rapidly acquiring 
wealth than did the tilling of the soil, early gave rise to the idea which gained wide 
circulation, that the soil of Saginaw was unfitted for agricultural development This 
idea has been exploded by the inexorable logic of events, but for many years it exerted 
a retarding influence in our agricultural development From 1860 to the present time 
drainage has performed wonders for these low lands, and where there were once swamps 
and marshes and unfertile barrens, there are now green fields and growing crops, as 
rich in their products as those of any county in Michigan, or in the great northwest 
As lands are cleared and opened to the light and heat of the sun, they improve every 
year, and early frosts are so marked an exception to the general rule that there is no 
further fear of that dread "bug bear." Wheat, com, rye, barley, oats, potatoes and all 
kinds of vegetables here attain their highest perfection. The climate and soil Is also 
well adapted to the growth of apples, pears, plums and other small fruits. 

The market for the products of the farm is the best in the world. The county is 
crossed by railroads in operation and others soon to become realities that aflbrd the i^i- 
oultnralist a good home market, while the great salt, lumber and other industries in the 
Saginaws enable tbe farmer to obtain at all times the highest price for his surplus pro- 
ducts. Here mixed husbandry is capable of limitless development, particularly in grass 
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and stock raising, and considenibre attention has been paid during recent years to these. 
In the connty may be found some of Uie finest lierds of blooded cattle and thorough- 
bred horses in Ihe country. 

The census and reports of t^e Secretary of State famish ample evidence of the 
prepress made in our agricultural development For ten yean, from 1860 to 1S70 the 
progress was as follows: 



The increase in the acreage of improved lands for the ten years ae above waa 
15,337, and the increose in the valae of the products was (425,()02, and this was but 
tbe banning ol the farming development of the county. In the next 14 years the 
progress is little short of wonderful, considering the obetaclee to be overcome in drain- 
ing and otherwise improving tbe land. The reports of the Secretary of State made by 
Supervisors of the respective townships make the following exhibila: 
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FARM STATISTICS. 



S^:inaw County. 



fHB following farm statiatics compiled by the Secretary of State from the reports of 
the Supervisors ia May last will be ot iatereel as sbowiag the extent of (^icul- 
tural development: 
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Clover seed raised in 1877. Acres 4,312; bushels, 8,572. Potatoes, acres, 2,893; 
bushels 195,443. Hay cut, acres, 34,336; tons 46,334. 

Number ot horses 8,450; milch cows 11,558; cattle other than milch cows 12,302. 
Hoga 8,638. Sheep 18,737. In 1887 there were 17.560 sheep sheared, producing 
95,483 pounds of wool. There were in the county 2,841 acres in apple orchards and 19 
acres in^peach orchards. 
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Bay CoDuty. 
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Clover aeed raised ia 1887. Acres, 273 ; bashels, 578. Potatoes. Ain«s, 2,038 ; 
bushels, 155,749. Hay cat Acres, 15,197 ; tons, 19,98t. 

Namber of horses in county, 3,096. Milch Cows, 4,540. Cattle other than Milch 
Cows. 4,683. Boga, 3,440. Sheep, 2,124. Slieep sheared in 1887, 2,101, producing 
12,401 pounds of wool. There were in the county 947 acres of apple orchards. 

There are yet tboosands of acres of land In the Valley that only await the axe and 
plow to blossom iato ftuitfalaess, aflording the industrious toiler sure and ample reward, 
with no fear of destructive elemental distarbances, and with the best maricet, the best 
edacatlonal and religions advantages that a lil>eral, broad public spirit affords. Land 
ranges in value at (10 per acre and upward. 



POPULATION STATISTICS. 

The following retams deal with the Townships of Saginaw county under the old 
limits, until 1850. From 1860 forward the returns are exclnsively for Saginaw county 
as now organized: 
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Aeaeased Valuation. 



The 
follows : 



Tftlaation of Saginaw oonnty for 1888, by cites and townships, is as 
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COR. FMNKLIN AND TUSCOU ST8., UP-STAIRS. 



EAST SAGINAW, - MICHIGAN. 



THE MOST COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 

Job Office s^^indery 

IN THE STATE OP MIOHIOAN. 

Estimates given on all kinds of Printing, and Blank 
Book manufacturing a Specialty. 



We would be pleased to correspond with Liimbernien 
about any kind of work they may need, such ea 

Plat Books, Talljj Books, Ejtinjatc Blajjk$,§c, 

Address 

COUBTBB CO., 

EAST SAOINAW, MIOH. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 



fH£ flrat marriage celebrated id the township of Saginaw within the pioneer period, 
was that of Ariel Campeau and Madeline Masbor, in 1832, and the second that of 
Tuomas Baizer and Sallie Foster, the same year. The record of marriages, eioce the 
count; was organized, does not extend back of 1835, since that time, however, matri- 
mony has enjoyed a prosperous " run," although at times a dull market was recorded. 
During the jears 1835-7 there were only fourteen marriagee recorded, doubtless due in 
a great measure to the financial stringency of that period. 

The number of couples married each year in Si^naw oounty, is as followa : 

JSarrlagea in Sagrloaw Coonty. 



Birth Record. 



Death R«cord. 
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BANKS AND BANKERS. 



EAST SAGINAW. 



J^HE banking interestB of East St^inaw form an importaot part ot the fpreat com- 
'4'mercial whole. There are four National banks, two Savings banks, and one private 
financial institution, all of them founded on a solid bnsiness basis and enjoying a h^b 
d^ree ot prosperity. 

The banking season of 188d was in general a healthy erne. The money market was 
firm, rates ruled high, and a feeling of security and aatisfaction prevaded the Cashiers' 
sanctums. There were no Failures of importance in trade circles to shake their position, 
deposits steadily increased, and the undivided profits acoumnlated with the regularity 
of an interest table. Locally all business wag prosperous and collections were better 
than for a long time previous. East Saginaw is particularly fortunate in the personnel 
of her bankers, and to their keen foresight, sound judgement and liberal conservatism, 
is due much of the credit for the good name which she has acquired aa a banking center. 
Composed almost e^cclusively of men who have grown up with the country, they are 
familiar with the needs, the methods and the resources of the region from an actual 
experience, whose business values is aptly estimated by the fortunes which they have 
indtviduallr made in the very enterprises which the later banking relations enable them 
to enchauce, and they deal with the daily problems of commerce with a breadth of view 
and purpose which promises more for the future of Saginaw than even the retrospect of 
the past The banking business of the city is universally esteemed to be ss safe and 
sound as in any city iu the nation. 

The parent bank of the city is the First National, oiganized in October 1864 by 
E. T. Judd, ite president for a quarter of a century. It was Qrst established and was 
located ten years in the room now occupied by the Board of Trade. In 1874 the bank 
was removed to ite present quarters, corner of Oenesee Avenue and Cass Street. The 
deposits, which in the early days could have been carried in the president's pockete 
without physical inconvenience, have now reached almost a fabulous sum, and the 
resources of the bank are correspondingly generous. The officers and directors are all 
business men of wealtli and standing, and are known throughout the state. The First 
National has a reputation second to no financial institution in the city, and to the man- 
agement, ably seconded by the board of directors, does it owe its acknowledged solidity 
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EAST SAGINAW, - MICHIGAN. 
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snd contianed succeee. It has oerer passed a dividend day, or piud less tban a 10 per 
ueat dividend annually and taxes. Tbe last statement of its condition, made January 
2, 1889, IB as follows : 



Nol«B BDd Bills DbHiounUid «m.&K 60 

OvenlmftB 4.BIB M 

t'. S. Bonds to Biii'UreciruulutluD ^.'i.UDO 00 

Ilanldiig House ao.ono 00 



CaplUtl Stock paid Id 1100,000 00 



IdeilProUte K,*00 BB 

Dlvldondn ITnpHld B.flOO 00 

Un'iilutloiiOutetandlnK... BUM 

Individual Dvuostta. f 14U.GW 31 

rorllllaiWn of deposit liJO.Hia 00 



t4H7,e60 00 

Notoa ODd BlUa I 

•481.050 « 

The First National is otfleered as loUows : 

President — Grastue T. Judd. 

Vice President --George F. Cross. 

Cashier— Olarence L. Judd. 

Directors— E. T. Jndd. George F, Cr«6s, John W. Howry, W. H. Warner, W. H. 
Gilbert, John A. Edget, Henry S Wilson. 

The Second National bank was organized in 1871 and hss (N>ntinuonsly occupied 
tbe building which bears its name on Genesee avenue. It has from tbe start ranked 
among its stockholders many of the ablest and soHdest business men of the city, and 
this guarantee, coupled with wise management, has led it and kept it to the ttoat The 
management at all times extends to its customers as liberal accommodations as is con- 
sistent with careful banking, and therefere its prosperity has never been on the wane. 
The list of officers and directors of this bank, given below, embraces names familiar 
throughout the trade centers of tbe state, and are in themselves un ample guarantee of 
the standing and man^ement of the institution. The following is a statement of the 
bank's condition made towards the close of tbe year : 



U.8.BoDdB. OJJWOOO 

BBuklns HouBO lO.MXI 00 

I,o&iiHUi>l IHbcuudU 7U0.114 S3 

Bxpeaaeo andlHixeB Paid 2.301 34 



ID Fund wltli V. S. Treasurer. , . 



■roflland 



President — Geoige W. Morley. 

Vice President — Sewell Avery. 

Cashier — G. B. Morley. 

Assistant Cashier— E. W. Glynn. 

Directors— George W. Morley, Sewell Avery, W. A. Avery, E. W. Morley, H. C. 
Potter Jr. 

On the morning of September 12, 1882, the doors of tbe Home National Bank 
were ttirown open to tbe business public, and tbe institution is therefore less tlian seven 
years old. Tbe seeds of a healthy and vigorous growth were in tbe young corporation 
from tbe beginning, in tbe sterling personal and business qualities of its early efficient 
promoters. The strides it has made in securing business, and the happy confidence 
which it inspired in tbe community, show that it was a venture not ill-timed and wisely 
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made. Supplied with ample means and supported by a board of directors who are 
SnaDoially a tower of atrengtli, this bank is manifestly entitled to the confidence of the 
business comunity, and this, judging from its large and increasing busines, it appears 
to enjoy. In fine this bank may be regarded by the business public of the city and 
region as one of the very soundest inatitutiODS of the state. The following statement 
will exhibit more oonoisely than any verbal paraphase can do the important facts upon 
which the bank's well-earned reputation is based : 



_ 7.600 00 

Due Trom Baokg * Wl,*(16 40 
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Capttal Stock (aOCOOO OO 

SurpluB FuQd 00.00000 

riidIvMO€l Proflte 3.STH Jfi 

Nut. Bank Notes (hitetuidliis. 1G,<«0 Ml 

Deposits ffiSJHRM 

Twelfth DiPideul (P^d Jan. S. 18801 12.000 (10 

ti.oo.uas 00 

' Its (^cers are : 

Presidenl^W. R. Burt 

Vice President— J. A. Whittier. 

Cashier— J. H. Booth. 

Assistant Cashier — A. H. Comstock. 

Directors— W. R. Burt. J. A. Whittier, G. N. Hauptman. P. A. O'Donnell, T. K. 
Dorr, William Callam, W. C McClure, Farnham Lyon, J. H. Booth, A. H. Comstock. 

The East Saginaw National Bank is the youngest of the local national bank family, 
and yet its appearance does not indicate the fact. The institution walked alone almost 
from its birth and ia a fine, healthy youngster. The directors were selected from the 
most successful business men of East Saginaw. They are not men who are just start- 
ing in life, and therefore so engrossed in their pursuits as to be incapable of giving any 
time to the execution of the trust reposed in tbem. They are men who have made their 
own fortunes, and are thus well fitted to guard the savings of those who are unable to 
care For the investment of their own money. This is the personnel of the bank's officers 
and directorate : 

President— S. S. Wllhelm. 

Vice President — Edwin Eddy. 

Cashier— W. T. Wickware. 

Directors— Louis Quinniu, Edwin Eddy, W. B. Baum, John P. Allison, D. B. 
«man. 

A statement of the condition of the bank at the close of 1888 showed as follows : 



CapltHi Stock tlOD.COOOO 

TTndlvldoct Praflbi S3i313 7*1 

Clroulatlon KtSOO 00 

IX.positfl S13,!UflG 

I UllU Kudlwnunted Tl,l£l 30 

DIvJdeLdB l.oaiOO 

■ 42.H8177 tmsmta 

M.aoseo 

There is no stronger evidence of municipal health and legitimate prosperity in a 

new city than the possession of a strong savings bank. Not alone because it indicates 

thrift and economy on the part of her people, but also because it means a higher order 

of progressiveness, and a permanent as opposed to a temporarily inflated growth. Why 
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Is it, some One nntarally asks, that a mutnal B&vinga bank is essential to the welfare of 
a community ? Why are not the comniercial banks just as good ? Granted that the 
commercial banks are eqaally well adapted for the care of small savings, and tiiat ttiey 
aro as safe. But tbe mutual bank sets the rate of interest on time deposits for every 
bank in the city; and keeps that rate at ttie highest nolcb which is compatible with 
sound investments. This saves the poorer classes many thousands of dollars every 
year, and makes tbem feel mare independent ol the monied cluases, because they prac- 
tically do their own banking and control tbeir own investmenls. It lends tone to a 
manufacturing city to have a successful savings bank, and stimulates the workingmen 
to save their surplus eamii^. 

The Savings Back of East St^naw is the older of two sound iustitntions of this 
class, having been established in 1872. It enioys a healthy business, as the following 
will indicate: 

capital Puld In .' ( M.OOO 00 

SurpluB Fund 3d.CI00 OU 

IntcntstHiid ExchanKG Aai't 31,7:<0 36 

Diio DcpoalWrti TBS, HO 9a 

iM5,na IS 



It Sotrlnnw sod 

i 

. 16UI1 i 



President— H C. Potter. 

Vice President— l£dwin Eddy. 

Treasurer — A. Schnpp. 

Tmstees— H. C Potter, Emil Moores, W. L. Webber, H. C. Potter Jr., Edwin 
Eddy, J. B. Peter, W. J. Bartow, Henry Melchers, G. C. Warner, A. Schupp. 

The People's Savings Bank was oi^anized February 1, 1887, and commenced busi- 
ness at Its present banking office April 1, 1887. The First Semi-annual Report made 
on the first Monday of July, 1887, showed: 

Deposits of t 40.4inoi 

DiBoouateaDdmortmges ,. .. ., 8S,aua 83 

Its Second Semi- Annual Report, made J.'iniiarv2. 1888, showed: 

DopoBlUot 1103.07*13 

DlBoouDts SDd morlguges 118,110 fll 

lis Third Semi-Annual Report, made July 2, 1888, showed: 



Its report mode January 1, 1889, made this gratifying exhibit: 



LoaDB. Dlwouots and MortipiffCH 

Overdrafts 

Furniture and Klituren 

Cash on hand nod on depwilt subject v 



Cnpltal SSO.II00 « 

Uodiiided ProfllB iKB « 

Dt-poflllB 16S.45a 15 



•2ie.«S 07 

The present efficient staff of officers is as follows: 

President— John A. Edget. 

Vice-President — J. J. Rupp. 

Secretary and Treasurer— J. F. Bojnton. 

Teller— H. A. Wolport 

Directors— P. H. Ket«hom. W. C. McClure, John A Ediret. J. W. Howry, G. Corn- 
ing, J. J. Rupp, H. A. Batchelor, Jacob Schwartz, E. N. Wickes, 0. B. Wiggins, W. B. 
Banm, B. F. Webster, C. H. Eames. 
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Tbe one private hank in Kast Saginaw is Seligman'B Bank of Commerce, of which 
Jacob Seligman is the head and front and president W. 0. Emenck is the efficient and 
capable eaahier. The bank was organized by Mr. Seligman in 1874 as "Little Jake's 
Bank," this title being changed in 1880 to the name by which it is at present known. 
It has a large working capital and the confidence of tbe public in it is demonstrated by 
the heavy deposits in it£ vaults. The condition of the bank at the close of buslQess 
Pebruary 1, 1889, showed loans and discounts of t471,145.12, individual deposits of 
t212,!>56.2& and certificates of deposit $76,709.00. It does a general banking business 
and famishes letters of credit, drafts and money orders on all European cities. 



SAGIIiAW CITT. 



The banking interests ol Saginaw City are in safe, conservative hands, the gentle- 
men composing the directorate and who act as officers of the several financial institu 
tioQS being representative citizens ever alert and alive to the np-building and advance- 
ment of the city. 

The banks include the First National, the Commercial National, the Bank of Sagi- 
naw, the Saginaw County Savings Bank and the private bank of Qeoi^ L. Burrows 
& Co. Each enjoys the confidence of the community to a d^ree nnlimited and all 
are prosperons. 

The First National Bank is the oldest of the banks established under government 
laws. It began business Febmary 6, 1871 and baa a capital of f 200,000. Its officers 
are A. W. Wright, President, Charles W. Wells, Vice President, Smith Palmer, Cashier, 
T. W. Stalker, Aeststant Cashier. The statement of its condition February 12, 1889, 
makes the following excellent showing: 



Capital stock ....tSDO.OOD 00 

Surplus 100,000 M 

Circulation 4fi,00l> 00 

UudlvldBd Proflta 30,190 SI 

Depo8ii« aaM,Bo n 



t;%163U 



GovemmeQlBonrlfl,.,. »500,00U 00 

Loans and Dtacounts. 540.303 3H 

Ftirnlturo and Fixtures 3,01X1 00 

PremlumiiOD Bocde a.BOO 00 

Due from U.S. TreaauiiT 3,T0O <M 

Dnofrum Banks Kt,«l W 

Caah 4S,ao0 2S 

tT!«.irau 

The Commercial National Bank commenced business with a capital of (100,000 
August 27, 1888, and is rapidly working its way to tbe front ranks. It is officered as 
follows: 

President— D. Hardin. 

Vice-President— L. W. Bliss. 

Cashier — M. 0. Robinson, 

A statement of the condition of business six months after the opening of its doora 
makes this gratifying exhibit: 









a™'^ 




B,71ffi0n 










Due from BankH 





rapllaiaiock 1100,000 00 

Surplus iinil ProBlB fi,404 M 

Cimiialiim KSJiOO 00 

Duo Depoall«nt 124,118 BS 
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Tbe Bunk of Saginaw commenced business June 2, 1888. It is officered by the 
tollowing gentlemen: 

President — M. Bntman. 

Vice-President — B. Haocbett. 

Cashier— D. W. Br^^. 

Assistant Cashier — A. D. F. Gardner. 

A statement made Janoary 7, 1889, in accordance with the provisions of the 
hanking laws of the State ot Michigan, ahows as follows; 



Leans and DIsoouDts. WST.TOS U 

ileal Estate and Biitures 8,000 00 

ttDefrom Bunks KI.W 80 

CashOD Hand RK.14B 37 80.ni IT 



Capital paid In tSOO.OOO 00 

'EarnltifTs: 

DlTldeudNo.l tlD.OOO 00 

SurplusFund &600 00 

mdlvliled ProDlB 8.308 15 30.808 16 

DepOHtta B&UnSTe 

I7T5.«M91 



the Citizens National Bank woe purcbased with the expectation that It would pay In It^ 
00 to IKI&.OOI). 

ir the stock was MflT.SOO 00 

□ liquidation - 106.008 M 



Total amount p^d oi 



whioh amount was chatted ot 

The Saginaw County Savings Bonk was oi^nized February 1, 1887, with (50,000 
capital and these officers: 
President— A. T. Bliss. 
Vice-President— L. T. Durand. 
Secretary and Treasurer — Richard Khuen, 
The last statement from this lustitutioa shows as follows: 



tziejirn 74 

800 00 

ExpeneeB 2SX-i 'is 

Due from hnnks suWoot to i:lieok M.OHS (If. 

Cosh In oHloe a.148 23 



Capital stock paid In. ( SO.OOO 00 

SurpluHfund 3,001100 

UiicfM.led prollts HI3«! 08 

Dub Di'posllors S33.001 » 



The private bank of George L. Burrows & Co. is one of the oldest institutions of 
like cbaracler in the Valley it having been established in 1862. 



BAY CITY AND WEST BAY CITY. 



The first bank in Bay City was established by C. W. Gibson in 1863 and the year 
following the First National, now the Bay National Bank, was organized and com- 
menced business. It was followed thereafter by the incorporation of the Bay City 
Bank in 1871, under State law; the Second National Bank in 1874; Lumbermen's State 
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In 1882; Bay CouQty S&vings in 1884; the Commercial ia 1887 and the People's Sav' 
ings Bonk in 1889. One of the NaUooal Banks conducts a savings department, like- 
wiBe ttie Bay City, Bay County, Lumbennen's State and People's; the two latter of 
Weat Bay City. Tlie Commercial ia provided with aarety deposit vaults. The follow- 
ing is a tabulated statement showing the present condition of the banks: 





CaplM. 




DepositB. 


DlBooants. 






5.000 
50,000 
20.000 
10.000 


310.340 
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Log; and Board Rule Manufacturer. 



Since 1^86 Mr. J. D'Lambert has been engt^ed in making log and lumber mtes at 
seven hundred and fourteen Genesee Avenue. The excellence of the articles he turns 
out is attested by the thousands of lumbermen who use tbem. Mr. D'Lambert uses 
none but the best materials, selecting his own hickory from the groves of Soutbem 
Michigan and constructing the bead of tool ateel and brass joined in sach a manner 
that they cannot be broken apart Lightness, great flexibility and durability are thus 
secured, qualities which every one who measures lumber knows well how to appreciate. 
Mr. D'Lambert's rules are handmade, the numbers being burned into the wood, and are 
the lightest and strongest in the market; they are elegantly flnished in every particular 
and are becoming more widely and favorably known each year, orders now being filled 
in all parts of the United States and Canada. This gratifying growth of his trade la 
attributed not only to Mr. D'Lambert's skillful workmanship, but as well to the fact 
that none but perfect instruments are allowed to leave the establishment So mnch has 
his business increased that he will this year be compelled to greatly enlace his 
facilities. 
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THE RAILROADS. 



^^NE of the mostimportoDt factors in the developmeot of the Sagioaws and adjacent 
j^ fertile sectJons has been tLc railroads, whioh interlace the Bister cities and stretch 
anay towards the great business centers of the country, East, West and South. The 
value these great commercial highways has been and still is to the community 
cannot be estimated. 

The systems centerinf; in and passing through the Saginaws are the Flint & Pere 
Marquette, the Michigan Central, the Detroit, Lansiog & Northern, the Port Huron & 
Northwestern, the Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron and the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North 
Michigan, which latter operates by lease the Toledo, Saginaw & Mackinaw. Of these 
the Flint and Pere Marquette is the pioneer and has been of the greatest benefit to the 
Saginaw Valley. Work upon this road, articles or association having been filed January 
21, 1857, was commenced upon the east side ol the Saginaw River at East Saginaw and 
extended southerly towards Flint. On the 20th day of January, 1862 the road was 
opened to the public from Bast Saginaw to Mt Morris, 20 milea, and Mt Morris con- 
tinued the southern terminus until December 8, 1862, when it was extended to Flint, 
having its station on the north side of the Flint River. Stages then took passengers 
from this station to Fentonvllle or Holly, where connections were made with the Detroit 
& Milwaukee railroad. In 1864 the Flint & Holly railroad was built by a separate 
corporation; and the same year, by an arrangement between the companies, the Flint & 
Pere Marquette railroad was extended across the Flint River, to a connection with the 
Flint & Holly road, and thereafter trains ran from East Saginaw to Holly. In 1868 the 
Flint & Holly road was consolidated with the Flint & Pere Marquette, under the name 
of the latter. 

The railroad bridge across Saginaw River was built in 1867 and the road was 
opened to Averill, 26 miles westerly from East Saginaw, in 1868. In 1870 it vaa 
extended westerly to Lake Sution; in 1371 to Reed City, and in 1874 the road was 
completed to Ludington, on Lake Michigan, 

Id 1867 the Bay City & East Sc^inaw railroad, which had been projected by par- 
ties at Bay City, was transferred to the Flint & Pere Marquette railroad company, and 
was built by the last uamcd corporation, the same being opened for public travel in 
November of the same year. 
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ANN ARBOR ROUTE 

Toledo, km Arbor & North Michigan R'r, 

ITS FEATURES ARE 
<JooA Service, Clone Conne<Mona, Quiek Time, and Shorter Line than any other 

~— -TO — 

ANN ARBOR, TOLEDO AND OTHER IMPORTANT CITIES. 

01^ Tlokat Offioa, SsuMM &>«. Depat, Oor. Wutatngten Ais, ind TbompwD Bt. 

A. J. PAISLEY, H. B. ORBISON, 

flenV Pa$8. Agent Ticket Agent. 



TIMOTHY E. TARSNEY. GEORGE W. WEADOCK. 

TARSNEY & WEADOCK. 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 

E,ASX SAGINAW, MIGH. 



MILLEIR & E^EIWIS, 

HANUFAOJUREItS OF ANO DEAtIRS IN 

RoQi ii Sressei Lulier, Latii and Slgles. 

GAR LOTS A SPEGIAIiTY. 

BAY CITY, (iUCfflQAf*. 

„„„ , ,^.9oglc 



In 1871 an arrangement w&b made with the Holly, Wayne <& Monroe company, by 
which the Flint & Pere Marquette Company undertook to complete the construction of 
the road and to operate it ; and under thia arrangement the road was completed through 
tc Monroe during the winter of 1871-2. ^ Various branches were built by the Flint & 
Pere Marquette Company from time to time, and opened tor public use, all of which 
have since been consolidated with the main line. The company owns and operates at 
the present time track as follows: 

Mnln lino. ext«DdliiK trom Momvo u 

MuDiHlce DrKnub 

Blar Lakf Bnaoh ,. 

Harrlsaa liruDch 

Mt. PleasHut BniDoh 



Flint RIvor Branuh... 



In addition to this, the company has 86 miles of spur trncks for business in the 
lumber districts, and has also 131 miles of sidings; making au aggr^ate mileage: 

Muln line ROil liniDclies. ..., 3M 

sldiDgn V.131 






This company has developed a very lai^e traffic from the west and northwest across 
Lake Michigan, and has now four steamers, built especially for the business, engaged in 

"Ic The equipments of the 
e always been firstclass, 
management considerate 
ing — facts which the puli- 
ippreciflted— and thu Flint 
& Pere Marquette has 
ever been a favorite 
with the' community. 
The increase in its busi- 
ness is shown by a com- 
parison of its receipts. 
During the year 1864 
it carried 93,733 pas- 
sengers, for which it 
received 17 1,01 1.09. lU 
freight receipts for the 
same year were $43.- 
342,68; making the total earnings $114,353.77. During the year 1874 — 10 years later — 
it carried 465,513 passengers, for which it received $331,851.61, and during then snmc 
year i'.s Freiglit receipts ^^ti $u00,353.93,lmaking with 'express and mail its total eam- 
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tags over $1,000,000. The nnmberof passengers carried and the earnings for 1884 and 
1888 are shown in the following table: 

1884. INSH. 

Approxlinuto. 

PuwenKore carried WJ.MB l.flOO.OOO 

Piuwen((fr enrnlngd t Tin.Mln 'Kt t NM„"ieM 4« 

PrulKht oHralnKS l,4ST,ld« »! l/aS.TKT 71 

Totiil eu-niovH K.iSii.rtW 01 ia,«0.3S« lU 

The general offices and shops of the company are located at East Saginaw, and it 
haa in its employ an avert^e of 2,000 men. At Boet Saginaw it has the finest passen- 
ger station ic the State, outside of Detroit 

The Flint & Pere Marquette is officered aa follows; 

PrcBlrlcnt— W. W, Crapo. New Bodforrt, MassBchiisetts. 
AH^nlaDt General Maniurer— D. Edvanis. Eai<ti SaglaaH. 
SuperlDtendcnb— SauCunl Kopler, &asl. BtkgiDaw. 
AnslHtAHt RuperlnMndeat— W. F. Potl«r. Eeat SlUflaxm, 
Qcncrul Freight Agont— A. P&trlanthe, East Boginaw. 
Audiloi^G. W. Led lie. East Sogrlnuw. 
Sollcltoi^W. L. Wifbber. EhbI. Rit«lDaw. 
aeaeral Bnggage AKent— I^ H, Pluos. Rant SaKinaw. 



THE MICHIGAN OENTBAL. 



The Michigan Central is one of the most important lines passing through and 
doing business in the Saginaws. It is the great art«ry of the trade and travel through 
which pulsates the commercial life of the state. Chartereil in 1832, when the popula- 
tion numbered but 40,000 and Detroit was little more than a village, it has exerted an 
influence in the upbuilding of the State and the development of its rich resources not 
to be computed. Sharing in the early struggles and in the financial reverses of the 
people, it has mode possible the wealth and prosperity that now exists. It has grown 
with the population and fortunes ot the state, that has always taken a just pride in it, 
until now it is not only " The Great East and West Highway," wearing its well-earned 
title of "The Niagara Falls Boute," but it is more than ever the Michigan Cbntbal, 
with its tines of steel rails running from Detroit, the metropolis and its focal point, 
eastward to Bufialo, south to Toledo, west to Chicago and Grand Rapids and north to 
the Saginaws, Bay City and Mackinaw, while its branches and connections permeate 
both peninsulas, a network of life-sustaining veins. Leaving out two towns with which 
it has close connections, it runs its cars to the eleven largest cities of the State, having 
an aggregate population of more than 327,000. It traverses rich agricultural and 
timber lands of the State, the great factories of the State are on its lines and it is the 
great outlet of its fruit, salt and coal r^ions, as well as of the Upper Peninsula with 
its marvelous stores of mineral wealth. The Mackinaw Division is the direct line to 
the Northern Peninsula; to Mackinac, the tourist's paradise, the gem of the Great Lakes, 
reserved by Congress aa a National park; to Topinabee, the great resort of hay fever 
sufferers; to the lake ports of Cheboygan and Mackinaw City, from which steamers run 
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to Manistiquc, Satilt St. Marie ftad other poiatA of interest; through the great pine 
torefite that fill the air with healiog balsamic odors; to Grayling, Roaoommon wad 
other places on the brawling streams whose ooid clear waters are filled with speckled 
brook trout and grayling, the princes ol piscatorial prizes. An admirable sjstem of 
through cars and close connections has placed this remarkable r^on within easy reach 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cindnnati, Louisville, Chicago and St. Louis. 

■The Saginaw division of the Michigan Central has tta termini at Jackson and Bay 
Cily, connecung at the former city with the main line and at Bay City with the Mack- 
inaw division. This division wae formerly the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad. 
During the summer of 1864 a company was organized to build a railroad from Jackson 
to Lansing, and the following year the enterprise was completed. A line of road 
known as the Amboy, Lansing & Traverse hay railroad, which was in operation between 
Lansing mi<\ Owosso was purchased, and trains from Jackson to Owosao b^an running. 
Surveys for the continuation of the line northward were commenced June 4, 1866, and 
carried on, and a year lal«r, regular trains were running between Jackwn and West Bay 
City, then Wenona. Three years later, 1870, the construction of the road northward 
was l^un, and by Januarj' 1, 1872, 40 miles were completed. A short time before 
tJiis, September 1871, tbe Jackson, I.Anstng & Saginaw railroad passed into the man- 
agement of the Michigan Central under a lease tor 99 years. The Michigan Central at 
once prepared to push it through to the straits of Mackinaw and did so, as rapidly as 
possible, ranuing trains from Bay City to Mackinaw City. The extension of the road 
from Saginaw to Wenona was brought about through the efTorta of Sage, McGraw & 
Co. and D. H. Fitzbugh. who proposed U> the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw company 
that they would construct the roadbed, build the bridges and fbmisb the ties for the 
distance between the two places, and contract to complete the same within 12 months 
for (80,000 in paid stnck of the road. This was in the fall of 1866. The offer was 
accepted and trains began running in December 1867. The event of opening the road 
from Jackson to Wenona was celebrated with a grand excursion. 

Tbe Detroit & Bay City road, now a division bearing the same name and running 
from Saginaw and Bay City to Detroit, was projected in 1871 and put in operation two 
years later. Coming north tbe main portion of the division ends at Vassar where 
trains, passenger and freight, connect by short lines with the Valley cities. 

The ofQcere of tbe Michigan Central arc as follows: 

President and G«neral Manager — H. B. Ledyard, Detroit 

General Superintendent — E. C, Brown, Detroit 

Assistant General Superintendent — Robt Miller, Detroit 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent — 0. W. Ruggles, Chicago. 

Assistant General Passenger Agent— Geo. R. K-ing, Cbict^. 

Auditor — D. A. Waterman, Detroit 

General Freight Agent — A, Mackay, Detroit 

Assistant General Freight Agent — 0. J. Hupp, Detroit 

Assistant General Freight Agent — A. W. Street, Chicago. 

Assistant Genera! Freight Agent — W, L. Benham, Ray City. 

General Baggi^ Agent- -H. P, Bearing, Chicago. 
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HAGINAW, TUSCOLA & HURON. 



Tbe Saginaw, Tuecola & Huron railroad company was organized February 24, 1881, 
to build a 3-foot gauge railroad from East Saginaw northeaaterly to Bad Axe, the 
county seat of Huron county. Jesse Iloyt, ol New York, was the prime mover in the 
enterprise, and without his encouragement and capital the road woul<1 not have lieen 
built. It was openetl to Sebewaing in April 1882, to Bay Port and Bay Port quarries 
in 1884 and extended to Bad Axe in 1886. At Kast Saginaw it occupies the same yard 



and station grounds with tbe Flint & Perc Marquette railroad. At Reese it crosses the 
Michigan Central railroad; at Berne Junction it crosses the Pontiac. Oxford & Port 
Austin railroad, and at Ba<I Axe it connects with tlie Port Huron & Northwestern rail- 
way. Between Sebewaing and Bad Axe it was constructed, practically, through a wil- 
derness, but since its construction the country has developed rapidly. 

Tbe limekilns and building stone at the Bay Port quarries fumisli a large amount 
of business for the road. 

During tbe year 1888 there were taiien from the quarry over 3,000 cords of stone, 
for various uses, in addition to which there were over 5,000 cubic yards of stone crushed 
for use in MacAdam roads. Over 30,000 bushels of lime were m»dc and sold from the 
quarry during the same year. The lime from this quarry is of excellent quality. In 
character it resembles the Petoskcy lime, absorbing a lai^e quantity of water iu slak- 
ing, and being more of the nature of cement it its composition, than the ordinary Ohio 
limes. 

The summer resort at Bay Port, where the Bay Port hotel, with accommodations 
for 300 guests, has been erected, has largely increased tbe passenger traffic. 
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Herewith is givea a cat of the liot«l at Bay Port, on Wild Fowl Bay. 



A cut Bliowiog tbc line or Ibe road from East Saginaw U> Bad Axe is also givea 
a connection with this slcetch. The offlcera of the road are as here oamed: 
President — W, L. Webber, East Saginaw. 
Treasurer — E. T. Judd, EastSi^naw. 
Auditor- C. M. Rice, East Saginaw. 
Superintendent —Robert Laughlin, East Saginaw. 



DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN. 

The Saginaw Valley & St. Louts railroad, now a portion of the Detroit, Lansing & 
Northern system, was surveyed in June 1871 by Frank Eastman. In September of the 
same year a contract for grading, etc., was awarded. September 15, 1872 the first spike 
was driven and three monttis later a train passed over the line from Saginaw to St. 
Louis, the termini of the road. The line, 35 mileB in length, was formally opened 
December 31. It was subsequently extended to Edraore and a branch was built to 
Ithaca, the line being run as an independent system until the Detroit, Lansing & North- 
ern took control and managed it. In 1SS5 the road was continued to Howard City and 
DOW forms a direct route between Orand Rapids and the Saxioaws. The ofHcers of the 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern are: 

General ManiU!;er— J. B. Mulliken, Detroit 

Traffic Manner— W. A. Carpenter, Detroit 

General Superintendent — T. M, Fish, Ionia. 

Superintendent Motive Power and Rolling Stock — G. C. Watroas, Ionia. 

Assistant Treasurer — J. E. Howard, Detroit. 

General Accountant and General Ticket Agent — J. F. Reekie, Detroit 

Assistant General Freight Agent— E. F. Baker, Detroit 

General Baggage Agent — T. 8. Newton, Detroit. 

Purchasing Agent — Allan Bourn, Detroit. 
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PORT HURON & NORTHWESTERN. 

Tliia road was opened to traffic between Port Huron and East Saginaw February 
17, 1882, and since that time a number of valuable bruncbes bave been added, and the 
road now covers 218 miles of main line and branches with 12 83 mile^of sidings, 
including the m^n line from Port Huron to East Saginaw, 91 miles-, Sand Beach to 
Saginaw Junction, 58.25 miles; Port Austin to Palms, 35 miles; and Almont to Port 
Huron, 33.85 miles. The present gauge of the road is three feet This road, which 
connects Saginaw with an extensive territory of great importance to It, will April 1, 
1889, pass into the hands of the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad Company. As a part 
of the phins in connection with thistransfer, it is contemplated to change the gauge of 
the road to standard upon its main line from Port Huron to the Saginaws. The impor- 
tance of this acquisition to the Flint & Pere Marquette is made manifest by a glance at 
the map. It will give to the Flint & Pere Marquette a direct line across Michigan fVom 
Ludington and Manistee on Lake Michigan to Port Huron, where the connection with 
the Grand Trunk system will give the Sagluaws the most direct route to the eastern sea- 
board, shortening the distance from Minneapolis and other northwestern points to the 
East by about 65 miles as against any other road. The value of this connection will 
be further enhanced upon the completion of the tunnel now being constructed under 
the St, Clair River at Port Huron. The Port Huron & Northwestern is now managed 
by the following named officers: 

General Manager — Henry McMorran, Port Huron. 

Superintondent — I. R, Wadsworth, Port Huron. 

Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent — George Bent, Port Huron. 



TOLEDO, SAGINAW & MACKINAW. 



The youngest of the railroad family of the Saginaws, is the Toledo, Saginaw & 
Mackinaw, built between East Saginaw and Durand, a distance of 39 miles, by a half 
dozen public spirited and wealthy gentlemen residents of East Saginaw and Saginaw 
City. The company owns excellent terminal facilities in the Saginaws, and at Durand 
the line connects with the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, the Chicago & Grand 
Trnnk and the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, of which latter system it is now 
a part and is operated under the name ot that company, which in 1888 acquired a lease 
of two years. It is a broad giioge line and will form an important feeder to the com- 
mercial and railway interests of this place. The officers of the Toledo, Saginaw & 
Mackinaw are: 

President— A. W. Wright, Alma. 

Vice-President —P. H. Ket«ham. 

Treasurer— W. R. Burt 

Secretary — W, C. McClnre. 

These gentlemen, however, take no part in the management, which devolves on the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, the officers of which are as follows: 

President — Jas. Ashley, Toledo. 
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Vice- President and General Manager — H. W. Ashley, Toledo. 

Treasurer — B. F. Jervis, Toledo. 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent — A. J. Paisley, Toledo. 

Auditor— Geo, B. Parke, Toledo. 

General PrBight Agent— W. H. Bennett, Toledo. 

The Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, which by leasing the Toledo, Saginaw 
A Mackinaw secured a strong tootbold in the Saginswa, is a comparatively new road 
but controls over 300 miles of line. 

The Toledo, Saginaw & Mackinaw will be extended north to Bay City in 1889 and 
attimately to the Straits of Mackinac. 

SHIP BUILDING INDUSTRY. 



^;'HB Saginaw River is one of the most advantageous points for the ship building 
'*' industry on the great "unsalted" seas. The oak, pine and other timber utilized 
in tbe constrnctioD of ships exists in vast quantities along the streams tributary to the 
Saginaw, and there is none of superior quality to be fonnd on the continent. While 
much has been accomplished in the shipbuilding industry, with the limitless resources 
there is ample field for wide development in tbe future. 

The first craft constructed on the Saginaw River was the Buena Vista, a stern 
wheeler, in 1849, and (rom that period to l^li4 a total of 22,000 tons had been put afloat. 
In 1867, twenty-one crall^ of various descriptions were built on the river, having an 
aggregate tonnage of 4,432 tons. In 1868 thirteen cralt with a tonnage of 1,608 tons 
were launched. In 1869 twelve craft were built, aggregating 1,820 tons. In ISTOnine- 
teen Tessels were built with a tonn^e of 2,345 tons. Ln 1871 nine vessels were built 
on the river with a measurement of 1,591 tons. En 1872 eleven vessels of 2,834 tons 
were turned out. In 1873 there were twenty-three craft launched, with a measurement 
of 1,603.54 tons. There were turned out early in 1874 one propeller, one bark, four 
barges and one schooner, having a measurement of about 3,500 tons. Tbe stagnation 
in all branches of business immediately following the panic, caused a partial suspension 
of ship building and comparatively little was done until 1879, when several fine craft 
wore put ftfioat. During 1879-80 n number of craft were constructed, and since that 
year the business received a new impetus and has l)een prosecuted vigorously. In every 
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BIAI^T & MoDONEIiL, 

MILL, LUMBERMEN'S and BOAT SUPPLIES. 

-1. J- * ■K-i -rfg' A t-rt»T T Tf.-P. gj^ or 

SHINGLE, • STAVE • AND * HEADING • BANDS. 



We par apeclal atlciitloii to (be iranta of bunbenaen antl (tentraetora. 



1001, t003 Water St. I, 2, 3, 4, Fourth i 



The "SOO" Railway Company 

ASKS TOD TO 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 

Parties ownlngr saw mllln where timber Is □carl}' cxhaiistpd are soKdt^vI to examine tbe chances on 
the "Soo" llue. To those lieBlrlng- to erwct mllln this Oomp«iiy will iindertnko; 

I. TorIv-u. aa far hb potellili-, Informutiou hb to lucutlon. cjualltf, and prtocs of various groups of pine 
and other thnlMr udjuccnt or tributary to its lino. 

II. To traDHiHirt free of <-liarve all marhlnery aod appliances for mills 1« be erected on Its line- 
Ill. To haul^to any mill sendlUR Itx manufuctured products to market over tliix route, saw logs from 

B distance of toonty-flve miles or losH.un either ttidc. at a low rats per car. tbux enablioR mills to secure 
logs ax cheaply as If within haullnKdlHtancc by teamH. 

IV. For ownoni of small mills, having a capacity of from 16.001) to 2S.«I0 dally, who are unable to buy 
large trains of timber, special elTorls will be made to scouru suitable sites near nuialt bodies of timber, or 
where birch, maple and hemlock timber can be secured nta low price; and also to aiislsl tlieni, If □oocssary, 
to Bod a market for their cut. WItlilA the lust three vearx igullv a largv quantity of hemlock has beeo 
marketed In Bt. Paul and Mlnneaiwlls. and used In building, and the demand will Increase. 

V. 'lV>seud GOmpct<int tneu ttir^howmlll sites, and give necessary information as to nxids. streams, eto. 

VI. To make rates reasonntile. and ns low as possible, conslsl4.-nt withthe rights of atockliolders; and 
guarantee good facllltlea and prompt service. 



For Information Apply to 



"Soo" Railway, Minneaitolia, Jffim. 

. .,M.,.d by Google ■ 
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brsDch of trade — the coal, the grain, the iron, the lumber, — are to be found the levia- 
thans whose keels were laid and whose forms were moulded by shipbuilders ou this 
liver. Lying almost adjacent to the wide expanse of bard timber lands, and railroads 
penetrating the pine and norwaj forests, material is laid at our doors at all seasons of 
the year, enabling the prosecution of the business to its capacity and furnishing steadj 
employment to hundreds of bands the year round. 

One of the lai^Bl, most completely equipped, and prominent of the ship-building 
industries along the chain of lakes, from Duluth to Buffalo, is owned and managed by 
Captain James Davidson. His plant, embracing dry docks, yards, etc., is located in 
West Bay City, at a point' southeast of the engine house of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, and occupies a Very large area of territory. 

Early in 1888 he finished what was quoted as the "most complete ship mill in the 
United States." It was 49x157 feet in dimensions, supplied with the latest improved 
machinery for working heavy timber, improved punches for heavy iron work, etc., and 
otherwise furnished for turning out hia product These premises were destroyed by fire 
in Augost of the same year, without, however, having the efl[ect of causing even a tem- 
porary suspension of work. Contracts were immediately concluded, and the premises 
rebuilt and fhmished with additional tools and appliances to meet the steadily increas- 
ing demand made upon the resources of the establishment 

No industrial establishment in the Saginaw Valley surpasses in its equipment or 
career ot honorable success the ship-building industry of F. W. Wheeler, in West Bay 
City. It stands second to none in its special line, around the lakes, and occupies a prom- 
inent position among the manufacturing industnes of the country. It was established 
by Mr. Wheeler in 1879. 

The plant, including the yards, mill, dry docks, machine and blacksmith shops, with 
other buildings of utility and necessity, is comprehended within an area of territory 
forty acres in extent, and furnished with all requisite appliances, and he has constructed 
some of the lai^est craft on the lakes. 

At Bast Saginaw Capt Chesley Wheeler established a yard late in 1888, and Car- 
kin, Stickney & Cram also operate a small yard. 
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